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New Rail Rates Detection of Illegal Residents 


Would Include 
All Commodities 


Railroads Propose to Make 
No Exception of Any Arti- 
cle, They Say, Replying 
To Commission’s Inquiry 


All Carriers Unite _ 
To Bar Exemptions 


Increase of 15 Per Cent in All 
Freight Rates and Charges 
Is Declared to Be Necessi- 
tated by Emergency 


The railroads of the United States pro- 
pose to make no exceptions in any com- 
modity in their yen to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a hari- 
zontal percentage increase of 15 per cen 
in all freight rates and charges, they ad- 
vised the Commission June 25 in answer 
to the Commission’s order of June 20 
requiring them to file another statement 
and specify exceptions to the advance 
sought, if any. 

The carriers’ plea for a sharp rate ad- 
vance affecting freight traffic declared 
that an emergency situation existed 
throughout the country which has jeop- 
ardized carrier credit and threatened to 


disrupt the ability of the roads to pro- | 


vide the public with an “adequate and 
efficient transportation service.” 
Joint Statement Filed 

Answering the Commission’s order of 


June 20 to be more specific, the carriers 
of the Nation united in a statement to 


the Commission June 25, declaring that) 
“it is not proposed to make any specific | 


exceptions on any commodities, and that 
the carriers are prepared to make in- 
creases of the measure proposed in all 
existing rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, cotton, and other agricultural and 
horticultural products, including _ live- 
stock, nonferrous metals, iron and steel 
articles, petroleum and its products, lum- 
ber and automobiles, and in all existing 
class rates, in the manner stated in said 
statement and application, namely, that 
as to freight traffic generally, this in- 
crease be permitted to become effective 
by the use of percentage supplements; 
that as to coal, coke and other com- 
modities specific tariffs complying with 
¢he ordinary requirements of the tariff 
publications be filed.” 

The commodities specifically referred 
to by the carriers in their answer to the 
Commission's order of June 20, were the 
same that the Commission enumerated in 
4ts order for more specific data. © 

The railroads’ answer follows in full 
text: 


° Answer of Carriers 


Now come the petitioners and, answer- 
{ng the order of* the Commission in, the 
above entitled proceeding entered on June 
49, 1931, say: : 

That immediately upon the receipt of 
said order they caused a meeting to be 
called to be attended by the authorized 
representatives of the carriers in the East- 


ern, Western, Southern and Mountain- | 
Pacific groups to consider the matters set 


forth in said order: / 

That such meeting was held in Chicago, 
Tl., on June 24, 1931; 

That at this meeting the order of the 
Sommission was fully considered and the 
tesolution unanimously adopted which 
your petitioners were authorized to sub- 
mit to this Commission as the answer of 
the carriers to the inquiries made in said 
order. 

Text of Resolution 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, the steam railroad carriers of 
the United States, being confronted with 
an emergency threatening serious im- 


pairment of their financial resources and | 
their capacity to assure the public a con-| 
tinuance of efficient and adequate serviee, | 
on June 17, 1931, filed with the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission a statement con- 


cerning their traffic, their financial con-| 


dition, their need for additional net rail- 
way operating income, and the manner in 
which it should be secured; 

And whereas, in emergencies of this 
character previous experience has shown 
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Rail Rates Compared 
With Farm Revenue 


Mr. Hyde Says I. C. C. Will 
Recognize Farmers’ Plight 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 

M. Hyde, feels that the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission “understands and &ym- 
pathizes with the needs and the plight of 


American agriculture” and will consider | 
the farmer’s present financial burdens in | 
connection with the railroads’ request for | 


higher rates, Mr. Hyde said June 25 in 
an address before the 
Board of Agriculture at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reduction of costs of production on the 
farm has been urged as a solution of the 


agricultural problem, Mr. Hyde said, but, 


“The only trouble with it just now, how- 
ever, is that it won’t work.” A summary 
of his address, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, follows in full text: 
Says Reduction Impossible 
Agriculture frequently gets advice to re- 
duce costs of production. 
tell us that all that is necessary is to 
produce goods for less than the selling 
price. 
Within limits, that is good advice. The 
only trouble with it just now, however, is 
that it won’t work. 


farm products where they are. And there 


is always an irreducible minimum, deter- | 
mined by the fixed charges a farmer has} 


to pay on every acre of his land. He can 
not reduce production costs below the 
interest, tax, and seed costs. He has also 
a right to live. 

The answer to farm distress caused by 
overproduction is not more production. 
More production means merely more prob- 
lems, lower prices, and greater disaster. 
I deeply regret my inability to agree with 


many sincere and earnest men who are) 


thinking upon this problem, but I can not 
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The advisers | 


Not with prices of | 


Aided by Employers and States 


| Sea 
sage of Laws, Says 


WILLINGNESS on the part of em- 
ployers and State officials to coop- 
erate with the Bureau of Immigration in 
locating aliens who are illegally in the 


United States has been noted recently, 
acording to information made available 
June 25 the Department of Labor. 
Institutions of various kinds in the 
different States have furnished informa- 
tion concerning the identity of persons 
applying for relief or who have become 
inmates, it was said at the Department. 
There are indications also that employers 
throughout the country are in a mood to 
aid the Immigration Service in determin- 
ing the status of aliens who scek work 
which, when obtained, more than occa- 
sionally prevents native-born and natural- 
ized American citizens from getting em- 
ployment. 
Further 
| follows: 
| The Department has received informa- 
| tion to the effect that legislation will be 
{sought at the next meeting of the Maine 


information was supplied as 


Industrial Output 
Shows Little Change 
From April to May 


‘But Employment Increased 
In Auto, Tire and Textile 
Industries Says Federal 
Reserve Board 


Steel, automobile and lumber produc- 
tion for the first five months of this 
year was about-one-third smaller than 
for the same period of 1930, while output 
of textile mills and shoe factories has 
been in about the same volume, the Fed- 
|eral Reserve Board announced June 26 
in a summary of general business and 
financial conditions in the United States. 

Volume of industrial production showed 
little change between April and May, 
while factory employment declined by 
the usual seasonal amount, the analysis 
| Showed. 


Employment from the middle of April 
to the middle of May followed usual sea- | 
|sonal conditions in many manufacturing 
| industries. It increased, however, in the | 
; automobile and tire industries, and at 
textile mills. 

Reductions in loans on securities was 
| reflected in the further decrease, of loans 
and investments of reporting member 
'banks during the four weeks ended 
| June 17. 

The general summary follows in full 
text: 

Wholesale Prices Decline 


Volume of industrial production showed 
ilttle change between April and May, fol- 
lowing upon increases for four consecu- 
tive months, while factory employment 
declined by the usual seasonal amount. 
The general level of wholesale prices 
continued to decline. 


Production and Employment.—Volume 
of industrial production, as measured by 
the Board's seasonally adjusted index, 
was about the same in May as in April, 
9 per cent larger than in December, and 
14 per cent smaller than in May, 1930. 
Steel output continue dto decline more 
rapidly than is usual at this season, and 
consumption of cotton by domestic mills 
was also curtailed, while wool consump- 
|tion continued to increase, contrary to 
the usual seasonal tendency, and shoe 
| production, which ordinarily declines in 
May, showed little change; daily average 
output of automobiles, according to pre- 
liminary reports, was about the same as 
jin April. During the first three weeks 
of June activity at steel mills declined 
further. 

In the first five months of the year 
taken as a whole, output of textile mills 
and shoe factories has been in about the 
same volume as in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, while output of steel, 
automobiles, and lumber has been about 
one-third smaller. 

Employment Changes 

Changes in employment from the middle 
of April to the middle of May were of the 
usual seasonal character in many manu- 
facturing industries. In the iron and 
steel industry, however, at car-building 
shops, and at establishments producing 
machinery, employment declined consid- 
erably, while it increased in the automo- 
bile and tire-industries. At textile mills 
employment increased somewhat, con- 
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rch for Such Foreigners Promoted by Pas- 


Labor Department 


Legislature, the effect of which will be to 
bar from employment all aliens who are 
in that State unlawfully. 

In Michigan there already is such a 
law. It goes farther than the proposed 
measure fol® Maine. In Michigan some 
doubt has been expressed as to whether 
the law is constitutional, and the under- 
standing is that its constitutionality is to 
be tested. 

The Maine bill is said to have been 
drafted and to include a section obliging 
all employers of labor to report to the 
immigration authorities when aliens sup- 
posed to be here without authority apply 
for work. This bill as drafted, it is said, 
includes another section ordering all aliens 
to show their certificates of legal entry 


when seeking work. Reports from Maine | 


are to the effect that there are many 
aliens who came into this country illegally. 
The condition in the State, however, with 


reference to this matter of legal residence | 
is not so grave as in many other States | 


which have no laws governing the situa- 
tion. 


Cigarette Price Increase 
May Help Retail Conditions 


The announced increase of 45 cents per 
thousand in the wholesale price of ciga- 
rettes by producers will mean approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 additional income to the 


industry and also will probably improve 
conditions in the retail field, according to 


an oral statement June 25 by the Tobacco | 
Ad- | 


Division, Department of Commerce. 
ditional information was furnished as fol- 
lows: 

The increased price, the trade hopes, 
will tend to eradicate the practice on the 


part of chain systems of selling cigarettes | 


at two packages for 25 cents which is 
said to be unprofitable in view of the over- 
head expenses. The move is also ex- 
pected to better enable the independent 
stores to compete with the chains. 


Cigarette production during 1930 was} 


approximately 120,000,000,000 of which 
about 85 per cent was said to be accounted 
for by the four leading interests that 
announced price increases. 


Operating Methods 
Of Banks in Canada 


Branch System Is Compared 
With Unit Methods Which 
Prevail in United States 


The Canadian banking system differs 
from the AmericanSsystem mainly in that 
the former is essentially a branch banking | 
system, and the latter a unit banking! 
system, it is stated in a comparison of the 
two systems, prepared by Emil Sauer, 
American Consul at Toronto, which has 
just beer received by the Department of 
the Treasury. 


Mr. Sauer points out that there is no 
counterpart in Canada for the chain and 
group banking which has developed in the 
United States. Another difference is the 
fact that ‘Canadian borrowers as a rule 
deal with one bank only, “which is to a 
great extent impossible in the United 
States, where the smaller banks are too 
much restricted in the amount they can 
loan to a client,” he said. 


Some Foreign Branches 


Canadian banks have 4,266 branches, the 
report shows, of which 12 are located in 
the United States, 137 in Latin America 
and the British West Indies, seven in 
Great Britain, three in France and one 
in Spain. 

That part of the report made available 
for publication by the Department of the 
Treasury follows in full text: 


The most interesting. feature of the 
Canadian banking institutions for the 
American reader at the present time is 
no doubt its system of bank branches, al- 
though prior to the passage of the United 
States Federal Reserve Act in 1913, the 
feature of greatest interest appears to 
have been the note-issuing powers. 


Eleven Systems Chartered 


The actual banking business of Canada 
is carried on by branches, each separate 
banking corporation, called in Canada a 
“chartered bank,” maintaining a number 
of branches under the general direction 
of a head office which in itself is primarily 
an administrative office and custodian of 
a large part of the resources and archives 

[Continued on 
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MANY PROFESSIONS COLLABORATE 


Indiana State | 


IN STUDY OF HOUSING PROBLEMS 


President’s Conference ott Home Building and Owner- 


ship Will Attract Varied Interests 


By James Ford 


Acting Exectutive Secretary, President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 


( F LATE years home economists have | 
become increasingly aware of the 
close relations between their field and 
that of housing. The house is the set- 
ting for the home and its arrangement 
and equipment affect every detail of 
family life. Questions of home owner- 
ship and home financing also have a 
very important place in the family 
budget and the management of income. 

Other prafessions besides that of the 
home economist are also concerned with 
this problem. These include the. archi- 
tect, the contractor, the banker, mort- 
gager, the insurance company, the in- 
terior decorator, landscape gardener, 
teacher and the social worker. Next 
November fer the first time representa- 
tives of each of these professions and 
of many others will come together for 
a serious study of all aspects of the 
problem of housing. 

The purpose of this Conference was 
outlined by President Hoover in the 
following words: 

“After wide consultation with inter- | 


\ 


ested leaders, I have decided to under- 
take the organization of an adequate 
investigation and study on a nation- 
wide scale of the problems presented 
in home ownership and home building, 
with the view to the development of a 
better organization and removal of in- 
fluences which seriously limit the 
spread of home ownership, both in town 
and country.” 

The President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership was or- 
ganized last August and its Planning 
Committee was then called to a meet- 
ing in Washington. Secretary Lamont 
and Secretary Wilbur are joint chair- 
men of the Conference. There are three 
home economists on this Planning Com- 
mittee, the President, Miss Frances L. 
Swain, Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, and Dr 
Lillian Gilbreth. Representatives of 
practically all of the other groups al- | 
ready named will also be found on that 
Committee. During recent months they 
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| Ship Lines to Get 
Credit Extensions 


Shipping Board Exercises Its 
Authority to Aid Operation 
Of Vessels Sold 


T= effect of business conditions and 
decreasing foreign trade has been so 
severe on a number of well-established 
shipping lines that the Shipping Board 
has taken advantage of provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 
1928 to grant extensions of notes and 
other obligations to the Government, it 
was stated orally June 25 at the Board. 
An announcement that the Dollar 
Steamship Lines had been granted two 
weeks to complete certain insurance ar- 
rangements was made by the Board 
June 24, but it was explained orally 
June 25 this action was not comparable 
to the note extensions which the Board 
has approved in recent months. Addi- 
tional information made available at 
the Board follows: 

Business conditions are entirely re- 
sponsible for the policy of leniency 
which has been placed in effect wher- 
ever possible and none of the companies 
whose obligations have been temporarily 
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Resale Price Law 


Is Asked to Assist 
Independent Stores 


| 
Representative Kelly Says 
| Opposition of the Trade 
Commission Is Reversal 
Of Previous Attitude 


The Federal Trade Commission's recent | 


adverse report regarding resale price legis- 
| lation evaded entirely the fundamental is- 
| sues involved and is distinctly disappoint- 


|ing to every believer in honest merchandis- 
| ing, Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., said June 25 in a prepared 
statement. Mr. Kelly said that legislation is 
{imperative to meet cut throat competition. 
The Commission's decision was announced 
June 22 as a report to Congress on price 


maintenance and set forth that the Com- | 


mission sees no present need for resale 
price legislation. ‘The Commission’s sum- 
mary of the report was printed in the is- 
}sue of June 22.) 


| Mr. Kelly is coauthor with Senator Cap- | 


|per (Rep.), of Kansas, of the Capper- 
Kelly fair trade bill, considered by the 
last Congress. 

Mr. Kelly's statement follows in full 
text: 


Position of Commission 


The newspaper release of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the matter of resale 
| price legislation is distinctly disappointing 
to every believer in honest merchandising. 
It contains half truths and false logic, 
evading entirely the fundamental issues 
involved. 

Twice in the past the Federal Trade 
Commission called upon Congress for re- 
sale price legislation. The present inquiry 


was made soley because the Commission | 


found itself in an impossible position be- 
cause of the lack of legislation. 
conditions growing worse every month, it 
reports that there is no need for legisla- 
tion. 

Confusion Claimed 


There has been no improvement in mer- 


chandising conditions since the Federal. 


Trade Commisison officially declared that 
“the question of resale price maintenance 
is one of the most troublesome with which 
the Commission has to deal.” After por- 
traying the confusion due to conflict- 
ing court decisions, the Commission de- 
clared that “legislation will be required to 
cure the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions.” 


Not a word of the statement given out! 


explains this complete change of front. 
Not a syllable gives a reason as to why 
the legislation so badly needed three years 
ago is unnecessary now. 


Problems of Regulation 


The report sets up a straw man and then 
demolishes it. Much is made of the diffi- 
culty of providing governmental regula- 
tion of price agreements. That question 
is not involved since the agreements to be 
legalized are between independent manu- 
facturers in open and fair competition with 
other manufacturers of the same class, 
and their distributors, who are prohibited 
from acting in combination. Fair com- 


petition is the regulator of prices under | 


this plan and no governmental agency 
would be involved. It is absurd to ex- 
pect thinking men to accept a _ report 
built on such a false premise. 

The report states that 61 per cent of 
the manufacturers questioned expressed 
no preference, while 10 per cent opposd 
resale price maintenance. If that proves 
anything, it is that my contention that 
the Capper-Kelly price bill is not a manu- 
facturers’ bill, is correct. As a matter 
of fact, 10 per cent and more of the 
manufacturers would oppose a measure 
which aims to permit the small maker of 
trade-marked goods to protect his good 
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‘Bookmobile’ to Aid 
Readers in Maine 


Traveling Library Will Take 
Books to Rural Sections 


Aucusta, Me., June 25. 


A “bookmobile” for the purpose of pro- 
viding a wider distribution of reading 
matter from the State library to rural 
communities will start on a Summer tour 
of the State about July 15, it has been 
announced by State Librarian Henry E. 
Dunnack. 

The equipment is a motor truck with 
specially built body to shelve 600 books in 
such a way that they may be readily con- 
sulted on tables formed by the lowering 
of the doors on the sides and rear of the 
body. It will be in charge of two young 
women from the State Library and will 
viist every county at least once during 
the Summer, Mr. Dunnack said. 

The “bookmobile” was presented to the 
State by the Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs and its operating costs 
will be met by the State Parent-Teacher 


| Ascociation, it was explained. 


Now, with | 
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Efforts to Hasten 


Alcol ie 
Posie Ten | COn Mereturant) iis ecu Plan 


Of Debt Holiday 


Proposal May Give Momen- 
tum to Consumer Morale, 
Dr. Julius Klein Tells 


Credit Men’s Association 


Declines to Specify 
Period of Recovery 


|Public State of Mind About ' 

| Depression Has Become 
*Psycopathic,’ He Says; 
Turning Point Foreseen 


Boston, Mass., June 25.—Dr. Julius | 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
aeclared in an address here today that 
President Hoover's proposal of a year's 
moratorium in debt and reparation pay- 
ments “may well be the determining con- 
tribution in starting the momentum of 
consumer confidence” as regards the busi- 
/Ness situation. 


Reviewing conditions, Dr. Klein observed | 
that often “a single definitive episode” 
had proved the turning point, and since | 
pessimism as to the present situation | 
seemed to have become “morbidly psycho- 
pathic,” he thought it proper to enter an 
objection to assumptions that there is lack 
of prospects for improvement. The As- 
sistant Secretary said he must refuse, how- 
ever, to offer even a guess as to when com- 
pletely normal conditions will be reached. | 

Dr. Kiein's address, which was delivered | 
before a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, follows in full text: 


In a Psychopathic State 

There comes a time in every depression 
when pessimism goes beyond the limits 
of warrantable anxiety over conditions 
and becomes morbidly pyschopathic. And 
just such a period seems to have been 
reached in our present experience. It is | 
quite natural and understandable for busi- 
ness at one time or another to take to} 
its wailing wall as a temporary refuge and | 
solace, but that is emphatically not the 
place for establishing a permanent abode. | 


By that I do not for one moment infer | 
that all is well with the business world, | 
or that its recent past has offered no 
ground for concern. Most decidedly it 
has. But the lamentations to which I do 
| take exception are those based on the as- 
sumption that there is absolutely no prog- 
| pect of improvement for many months 
ahead, that the recent lows in the stock- | 
|market presage an indefinitely prolonged 
| Gepression. 

With every sincere appreciation of the 
| distress of those to whom even temporary 
| declines in security quotations mean grave 

losses—and there are regrettably many 
| such—there still is no ground whatsoever | 
for the assumption that the many abnor- 
malities in such quotations today are any 





more nearly accurate as indicators of the 
real earning power of our industries than 
they were in the lurid frenzy of 1929, 
when inflamed avarice or wild adventure 
or whatever emotion it may have been so 
sadly distorted the sober judgment of 
millions. 


The admitted impairment of our na- 
tional buying power through large-scale 
unemployment can not be refuted. But on 
the other hand, we are apt to overlook the 
vital fact that we also have in the 35,000,- 
000 or more whose income has not been 
curtailed, the largest massed buying 
power of any nation, in fact of any two 
nations, anywhere in the world. Obviously | 
the chief determinant of the speed of our 
recovery is the stimulation of greater 
activity on the part of that truly impres- 
sive buying strength of our people. 


The Valley of Depression 


The crux of the situation really is the 
awakening and maintenance of consumer | 
morale. The moment these 35,000,000 
resume even normal buying activity—and 
|they already have the resources to do 
so—we shall have a prompt solution of 
the difficulties of the remaining crippled 
portion of our national market. Every pos- 
sible effort should therefore be concen- 
trated upon the protection of that con- 
sumer morale. 

A single definitive episode, such, for 
example, as the President’s courageous, 
far-sighted move in connection with the 
European debt situation, may well be the 
determining contribution in starting the 
|momentum of consumer confidence as to 
the general outlook. 

According to five major  nonofficial 
| Statistical services of accepted reliability, 
the downward trend of the depression 
ended in December or January, the ma- 
jority favoring the latter month. Since 
then we have been bumping along the 
rocky bottom of the “valley’—not a very 
pleasant performance, it is true, but an 


2 
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Formula Is Modified to Meet 
Objections to Offensive 
Odor of Alcotate ' 


\ [CODIFICATION of the formula for 
“ completely denatured alcohol, be- 
cause of numerous complaints against 
the odor created by the use of alcotate, 
a recently developed denaturant, was 
announced June 25 by the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol, Department of the 
Treasury. 

While alcotate has been found most 
effective as the primary denaturing 
agent since it was adopted on Jan. 1, 
the odor “has met with objection,” it 
was stated orally at the Bureau. The 
new formula, to become effective July 
15, reduced by nearly one-half the 
quantity of alcotate to be used. The 
quantity of aldehol, another denaturant, 
also is reduced, while two other chemi- 
cals are added. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

Alcotate was hailed by Commissioner 
J. M. Doran, of the Bureau, as a signifi- 
cant advance in denaturing agents 
when it was adopted at the beginning of 
the year. Numerous deaths reported 
from the use of denatured alcohol as a 
beverage when wood alcohol was em- 
ployed as the main denaturant caused 
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Political Activities 
Prohibited to Some 
Post Office Employes 


Department Says Rule Bar- 
ring Classified Workers 
From Participating Will 
Be Rigidly Enforced ° 

The Post Office Department always en- 

forces the rule prohibiting classified 

postal employes from engaging in political 
activities, Arch Coleman, First Assistant 

Postmaster General, stated orally June 25. 

Mr. Coleman described as untrue any 


public statements indicating that the De- | 


partment has been, or intends to be ax 

in requiring its classified workers to re- 

frain from political activities. 
Postmasters Privileged 


“But it is only fair to correct certain 
misconceptions created by propaganda cir- 


culated apparently for the sole purpose of | 
making it appear that presidential post- | 
}masters are included in the same category 
| @S are classified workers,” he said. 
| dential postmasters are not classified em- 


“Presi- 


ployes, but are presidential appointees and 


| are privileged to engage in political activi- | 
|; ties, although the Department does not 
;encourage them to do so.” 


Mr. Coleman explained that in his re- 
cent address to postmasters at Ashland, 


|Ky., for which he had been criticized un- 
| fairly, he only had informed the postmas- 


ters of their political rights, as distin- 
guished from the limited privileges of 
classified workers. 
“Certain reports of 
ever,” he declared, 


my address, how- 
“were distorted in a 


manner such as would make it seem that} 


I was speaking of all postal employes, 
which was not the case.” 


Classified Workers Barred 


Mr. Coleman gave also the following in- 
formation: 


The Post Office Department constantly 
is drilling into its clasified employes the 
idea that they must not be politically 
active while on their jobs. The Civil 
Service Commission, aiso, regularly circu- 
lates this rule among classified workers 
before each election. These workers know 
well enough that the Department will 


discipline them, if they attempt to engage | 


publicly in politics. Most of them realize, 
too, that, in the long run, they are much 
better off if they stay away from fac- 
tionalism of any sort. 


All postmasters are instructed 


cal requirements their 


workers. 


on classified 


Difference in Classes. 
Presidential postmasters are those of the 
first, sesond and third classes. Fourth 


class postmasters obtain, their positions 
through the Civil Service method and are 


listed along with other employes as classi- | 
Fourth class postmasters | 
consequently also are subject to the rule| 


fied personne] 


against political work. 

The Department does not permit ifs 
classified employes to engage in city poli- 
tics, nor in any other politics, and it seems 
strange, after these workers have been so 
thoroughly drilled on this rule, that cer- 
tain reports to the public would tend to 


| indicate otherwise. 


POPULATION OF ENGLISH PRISONS 
REDUCED A HALF IN RECENT YEARS 


Improvements in Social Conditions and Behavior Are 
Cited Among Causes of Trend 


ECLINES of nearly 50 per cent in 

both the average prison population 
and the total number of local prisons 
have been made in England and Wales | 
in recent years, according to a report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the Consul General at Lon- 
don, Albert Halstead, the Department 
announced June 25. 

Although convictions for indictable 
offenses, which showed considerable de- 
crease, cannot be taken as an indication 
of corresponding decreases in offenses, 
nonindictable offenses have also shown 
considerable decrease, the report says. 
Cases of drunkenness, for example, clas- 
sified as nonindictable, numbered 57,839 
in 1929 as compared with an average of 
193,354 for the years 1910-1914. 

“It is clear,” the report said, “that an 
improvement in social conditions and 
social behavior is one of the causes of 
the decline in the prison population.” 

The Department's statement follows 
in full text: 

A large decrease of 


in the number 


criminal convictions in England and 
Wales in recent years is indicated in a 
report of the British Prison Commis- 
sioners for the year 1929, transmitted 
by Consul General Albert Halstead at 
London in a@ report made public by the 
Commerce, Department. 

According to the Prison Commission- 
ers’ report the average prison population 
of England and Wales, as compared with 
1913, has decreased from 18,155 to 10,861, 
while the number of local prisons has 
fallen from 56 to 29. During the seven 
years ending Dec. 31, 1929, there has 
been a decrease of 15 per cent in the 
imprisonment of men and of 41 per 
cent in the case of women, the report 
States. 

The British Commissioners point out 
that the decline in committals does not 
necessarily imply a decrease in the 
number of offenses against the law in- 
asmuch as a “number of offenses which 
were formerly punished by sentences 
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and | 
warned not to impose any kinds of politi-| 


Receive Impetus 


Secretary Stimson Plans Im- 
mediate Conferences in 
Europe; English and Ital- 
ian Notes Are Received 


Reserve Bank to Join 
In Loan to Reichsbank 


Agrees to Buy 25 Millions in 
Prime Commercial Bills, as 
Part of International Credit 
Program 


Efforts to hasten negotiations in connec- 
; tion with President Hoover’s war debt 
|moratorium plan were given impetus from 
| Several angles June 25, the Secretary of 
| State, Henry L. Stimson, announcing orally 


that he planned immediate conferences in 
, Europe, while notes were received from 
Italy| and England by the Department 
| showing progress in acceptance of the pro- 
|e 

| At the same time the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York announced that it 
| would be willing to participate in a loan 
of $100,000,000 to the German Reichsbank, 
this loan being for the purpose of tiding 
it over to the end of the month. The 
bank's statement, made public in New 
York City, follows in full text: 


To Buy $25,000,000 in Bills 


_ “The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
in association with other Federal Reserve 
Banks, and with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, has agreed, if desired, 
to purchase from the German Reichsbank 
up to a total of about the equivalent of 
$25,000,000 of prime commercial bills. 

The agreement of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was made in coopera- 
tion with the Bank of England, the Bink 
of France, and the Bank for International 
Settlements, as a part of a credit arranze- 
ment with the Reichsbank, aggregating in 
all approximately the equivalent of $100,- 
000,000.” 


To Confer Abroad 


Secretary Stimson announced that he 
would sail June 27 for Europe, where he 
will confer with the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and France, 
together with other high officials, relative 
to the moraterium pian. 

It was stated orally at the Department, 
however, that Mr. Stimson does not expect 
to arrive in Paris in time to join the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
who arrived there June 25. 

Secretary Stimson’s trip, previously 
Planned as a vacation, will be changed 
considerably in order to hasten debt ne2zo- 
tiations with the various nations con- 
cerned, he said. 

The Secretary also announced June 25 
the receipt of a second note from Italy 
| Stating that the Italian Government is 
| Planning to put the moratorium plan into 
effect by July 1. 

Secretary Stimson explained orally that 
he had planned to see a good many p2ople 
| and have a good many talks while in Eu- 
rope, and that engagements with these 
people already had been made. His Ge- 
parture, he explained, already had been 
postponed until Saturday, which is the lat- 
est date on which he can start and visit 
all the countries planned, keeping the en- 
gagements before people get away for the 
Summer. 

The debt postponement negotiations 
seem to be going as well as can be ex- 
pected, Secretary Stimson stated. Things 
like this always take time, he said, but 


the conversations are making good prog- 
| ress. 





In Touch With President 

Under modern conditions, Secretary 
Stimson also pointed out, it will be possible 
|for him to be in communication with the 
President and the Department of State 
all the time that he is away. Therefore 
| President Hoover has suggested that it 
would be best fur Secretary Stimson to 
continue his trip as he planned, rather 
than break off the earlier engagements, 

Secretary Stimson stated that his sched- 
ule would include departure from New 
York on the Conte Grande, June 27, ar- 
tival in Naples about July 7, followed by 
a week in Rome. He will arrive in Paris 
about July 15 or 16 and in Germany about 
July 21. After a week there he will go 


[Continued ‘on Page 3, Column 3.) 
Law to Affect Hours 


Of Work for Women 


Act Providing 48-Hour Week 
In New York Operates Soon 


| 
| 


New York, N. Y., June 25, 

New York State’s new 48-hour week 
labor law for women will become effective 
on July 1 and will affect nearly 100,000 
women in mercantile establishments, ac- 
cording to a statement issued today by 
the State Department of Labor. The 


statement follows in full text: 

The new 48-hour week law, affecting 
conservatively nearly 100,000 women em- 
ployes of mercantile establishments in the 
State of New York, goes into effect July 1. 
'It was passed in the closing days of the 
1931 Legislature and signed by Governor 
Roosevelt April 20. 

Preserving the principle of the eight- 
hour day, the new ruling allows for two 
schedules. One is of eight hours a day 
for a straight six-day week. The other, 
Offering the advantage of a weekly half 
holiday, permits nine hours a day for 
five days a week, plus four and a half 
hours on the day of the half holiday, 
making a working week of 49's hours. 

The new law—an amendment to that 
part of the labor law governing the work- 
ing hours of women—is an agreed meas- 
ure, its provisions having been worked out 
in a series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of employer groups and the 
Women's Trade Union League and Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, representing 
working women. The conferences leading 
to its enactment were arranged by Miss 


| (Continued on Page 6, Column 4 
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Import Problems 


Of Wool Industry 
Are Investigated 


Commissioner Eble Proposes 


Early Appointment of 


Wool Administrator in 


Customs Bureau 


Wool scouring machines, consular in- 
voices on shipments of wool, appointment | 
of a wool administrator in the Bureau of 
Customs, and definition of “clean con- 
tent” were problems discussed at a con- 
ference between representatives of the 
wool industry and officials of the Burcau 
of Customs June 25. 

F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau, said he had recommended to the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the scour- 
ing machines be used, and that he desires 
to find a competent man to place in the 
position of wool administrator. 


Criticizes Present Plan 

In the consular invoices there should be 
stated an estimate of the shrinkage under | 
which the wool was purchased, Mr. Eble 
said. 

“I think we can arrive at a scheme | 
which will be for the best interests of 
the Government, the American industry, 
and the importers,” Mr. Eble said. | 

“The American industry has not had 
full protection, the Government has not 
been getting all the revenue which it 
should get and some honest importers 
have been practically put out of business 
under the present plan.” 

He said that the wool administrator 
would give advice to the industry, and 
added that he is considering placing Gov- | 
ernment representatives in Australia, 
South America and New Zealand so as to | 
keep wool interests in.this country ad- 
vised as to conditions there. 

Shrinkage Discussed 

Herbert Webb, of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting Charles Webb & Sons, Inc., said | 
he believed it would be difficult to ascer- | 
tain the shrinkage of a shipment of wool 
merely by scouring a sample quantity. I. 
M. Solomon, an importer of New York, | 
told the conference that he believed the | 
shrinkage could be determined by a 
Scouring process. | 

Ray Clark, of Swift & Company, and | 
Russell H. Harrison, of the American | 
Woolen Company, wool buyers of Bos- 
ton, said that although over long periods | 
experts could guess the shrinkage within | 
a close percentage, in single instances | 
guesses often are wrong by a wide margin. 

C. E. Cook, vice president of Winslow 
Company of Boston, said that “if we hit 
right five out of eight times we feel that 
we are doing well.” 

“The average estimates, in dealing with 
the worsted wools which we _ import,” 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool and Worsted 
Manufacturers, of Boston, Mass., said, 
“come within 1 or 2 per cent as to shrink- 
age, but I do not think that a test of 
100 pounds on a 1,000,000-pound shipment 
would be of any use.” 


Malay States Restricting 
Area for Growing Rubber 


Restriction on the planting of rubber 
on unalienated lands in the Federated 
Malay States has been enforced through 
administrative control, only about 15 per | 
cent of the land sought for that purpose | 
being granted, according to a report to| 
the Department of Commerce from Lester | 
Maynard, American Consul General at | 
Singapore. 

The report, made public June 25 by} 
the Department, follows in full text: 

It has been well known for some time | 
that the Federated Malay States Gov- 
ernment has been preventing the expan- | 
sion of rubber areas in its territory. The | 
facts elicited at the ‘April 13 meeting at 
Kudla Lumpur of the Federal Council of | 
the Federated Malay States indicate how | 
rigorously this policy has been enforced. 

During the period 1926-1930, inclusive, | 
no less than 1,164,420 acres were applied 
for by estates of 100 acres or over, and 
only 173,205 acres were granted, slightly 
less than 15 per cent. Of 174,865 acres 
applied for by estates of from 25 to 100) 
acres only 11,081 acres were granted, or | 
slightly less than 15 per cent. Of 172,031 
acres applied for by small holders whose 
landed area did not exceed 25 acres, 51,981 
acres were granted, or approximately 30 | 
per cent. Thus through administrative 
control a virtual restriction has been en- 
forced on the planting of rubber on un- 
alienated land. 


‘Mount Shasta’ Assigned 
To Air Corps for Target 


Transfer of the “Mount Shasta” to the 
Air Corps of the War Department for 
target use at Langley Field was approved 
by the Shipping Board June 24. The 
“Mount Shasta” is a steel vessel of 7,242 
deadweight tons. She was built in 1917 
and has been laid up in the James River 
since 1921. She is one of the vessels con- 
sidered as surplus and if sold to private 
purchasers would be scrapped. The Board | 
took this action on a request received 
from the Chief Coordinator.—Issued by 
the Shipping Board. 





New Mail Service 
To Mexico Planned 


Post Office Secures Shipping 
Data fér Tampico Route | 


Establishment of an ocean mail route 
between Seattle, Wash., and Tampico, 
Mex., is receiving consideration from the 
Shipping Board and the Post Office De- 
partment, according to oral information 
made available June 25 at the Post Office 
Department. 

Award of a mail contract for such serv- 
ice has not been finally agreed upon, it 
was said, since the intercoastal or coast- 
wise operations of the possible contractor 
must be given consideration. This phase 
of the matter is being studied at the pres- 


ent time, it was explained, and must be! 


settled before any final action is taken. 
Restriction of the intercoastal and coast- 


wise operations of the contractor probably | 


would be required under the proposed 
mail contract, it was stated, and it has 
been tentatively decided to require that 


85 per cent of the traffic be foreign be- | 


fore a contract will be awarded. 

Similar service is provided between At- 
lantic and Gentral American ports by 
other lines in intercoastal trade, it was 
said at the Shipping Board. The Panama 
Pacific Lines carries mail from New York 
to Balboa, Canal Zone, while the new 
ships of the Panama Mail line, a Grace 
Lines subsidiary, will transport mail from 
New York to Central American ports. 

Representatives of the Gulf and Pa- 
cific Lines have been in Washington re- 
cently urging action of this sort and ap- 
peared before the Shipping Board only a 
few days ago, it was said at the Post Of- 
fice Department. The Board is preparing 
to certify to the Post Office Department, 
it was explained, the type, size, and speed 
of ships used and the frequency of service 
on such a route. 


|having 6,000 employes. 


| of 


;}and then suspend interest payments for 
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No Action Taken 
On Coal Strikes 


Secretary Doak Says That Presi- | 


dent Will Consider Bitu- 
minous Situation 


| cessieeiccepaalieielisias 
| Expression probably will be given be- 
fore the end of the week of the Adminis- 
ttation’s attitude toward a proposal sub- 
mitted to President Hoover by John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, for a conference between em- 
ployers and labor interests to adjust diffi- 
|culties in the bituminous coal industry, 
the Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, | 
stated orally June 25. 

The President, Mr. Doak explained, has 
been so engaged with consideration of 
the German debt moratorium and other 
problems that he has been unable to give 
attention to the Lewis request. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup-| 
plied: ¢ 

The Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, has been making progress | 
in adjusting strikes involving some 15,000 | 
soft coal miners in western Pennsylvania. 
Six disputes have already been reported 
as settled, one of which affected 2,400 | 
workers. The other five were of smaller 





proportions. About 3,200 miners in West 
Virginia are still on strike, but agree-| 
ments have been decided on in 34 mines | 


Encouraging progress is being made by 
the newly reorganized Employment Service 
of the Department, and splendid reports | 

its achievements are being reccived. | 
Excellent cooperation is being obtained | 
from the various States, although there 
are one or two “sore spots.” These are 
being relieved somewhat, however. 

The personnel of the service is expected 
to be completed immediately. State direc- 
tors are lacking only for Oklahoma and | 
Mississippi. 
| 


President Is Asked | | 
To Have Farm Board 


Defer Sale of Wheat 


presentative Andresen 

Proposes That Corpora- 
tion Holdings Be Kept Off 

Market Until Jan. 1 


President Hoover was urged on June 25 
to take steps to have the Federal Farm 
Board keep off the market until Jan. 1 
its holdings of wheat which have been 
acquired in the Board's program to stabil- 
ize prices. 

In Making this proposal Representative , 
Andresen (Rep.), of Red Wing, Minn., a 
member of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, who called at the White House, 
told the President that in his judgment | 
such a step would advance the price of 
this year’s crop of wheat by not less than 
25 cents a bushel. 

“I suggested to the President,” said 
Mr. Andresen, “that something should be 
done by the Federal Farm Board and the 
Administration to withhold the sale of 
the wheat the Stabilization Corporation 


| 
| 





Re 


|has on hand until after the first of the | 


year, so as not to interfere with the mar- | 
keting of this year’s crop. I feel that | 
such action would raise the price of this 
year’s crop at least 25 cents a bushel.” 

Representative Andresen said it was his | 
understanding that the amount of wheat | 
held by the Stabilization Corporation was 
in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 bushels. | 
He said that a great many demands were | 
now before the Federal Farm Board for | 
the withholding of this wheat from the 
market. 

Representative Andresen said he had) 
recently proposed to the President that 
in lieu of suspending interest payments 
on debts owed by foreign countries the 
United States turn over wheat of the 
same value to the debtor nations this year 


10 years. 


Nebraska Will Suspend 
Bovine Tuberculosis Tests 


LINCOLN, Nesr., June 25. 

Tests for the eradication of bovine tu- 
berculosis will be discontinued in Ne- 
braska from July 1 until Sept. 20, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement by Gov. 
Charles W. Bryan. 

The suspension, he said, is caused by 
the failure of the Legislature at its re-| 
cent special session to pass the inspection | 
appropriation bill with the emergency 
clause. The bill (H. 8) apprepriates $100,- 
000 for the work, but this and will not 
become available until three months after 
adjournment. A balance of $60,000 in the 
fund for the current biennium will lapse 
into the general fund on July 1, Gov. 
Bryan said. | 





Post of Brigadier General 
To Go to Col. Bradman 


Col. Frederic L. Bradman, leader of the 
First Brigade of Marines in Nicaragua, | 
has been selected for brigadier general to 
fill the post made vacant by the recent 


| death of Brig. Gen. Robert H.-Dunlap, ac- | 


cording to information made available | 


orally June 25 at the Department of the 
Navy. 
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| that section 13 does not forbid the re- 


| subsidiaries because of the parent com- 


| you the duty, under your oaths of office 
|and before granting any licenses or re- 
|newals of licenses, to determine whether 


| anti-trust laws whiclk have been and are 


| gation of these charges and to obtain from 
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FORMER INHABITANTS OF AMERICA 


Underwood & Underwood. 


Fossil skeletons of animals now extinct which once roamed the wild 
ranges of America have been assembled as a national exhibit by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The remains, with parts restored by artificial 
skill where necessary, have been set up in a hall in the National Museum 
in Washington, D.C. The giant diplodocus, largest member of the dino- 
saur family, is represented by a skeleton 75 feet in length, the largest in 
the exhibit. The fossil bones of a mastodon, ancestor of the modern ele- 


phant, have also been 


assembled and set up. 








Inquiry Into the Radio Corporation 
Is Asked by Protective Association 





Brief Filed With Commission Following Decision to Re- 
new 1,400 Licenses of RCA Concerns 


Request that the Federal Radio Com- 
mission investigate “the illegal relations 
that exist” between the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, its subsidiaries, and other 
associated companies, all holding broad- 
casting or communication licenses, was 
made to the Commission on June 25 by 
Oswald F. Schuette, executive secretary of 
the Raido Protective Association, repre- 
senting independent radio manufacturers. 

In a letter, Mr. Schuette said that the 
Commission's action of June 24, holding 


newal of the 1,400 licenses held by RCA 


pany’s violation of the Clayton Act, does 
not preclude the Commission from de- 
termining whether these companies are 
operating “in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” 


No Action Taken 


At the Commissoin it was stated orally 
that the request was considered on July | 
25 in regular Commission meeting, but | 
no action was taken. It will again be con- 
sidered on June 26, when the Commis- | 
sion holds its final meeting, prior to ad- | 
journment until September. Mr. Schu- | 
ette’s letter follows in full text: 

Gentlemen: As a result of the 3 to 2 
decision of your honorable Commission | 
that section 13 of the Radio Act does not 
forbid the renewal of the broadcasting 
and communication licenses of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Radio Corporation of 
America, it is now more than eyer the 
duty of your Commission to stop the vio- 
lations of the anti-trust laws by which | 
that company and its allied corporations | 
are trying to monopolize radio communi- 
cations. 

Congress has made it your highest duty | 
to prevent such a monopoly. 

To that end, Congress imposed upon | 


it is in “the public interest, convenience 
and necessity” to make such grants of the 
priceless radio channels entrusted to your 
custody. Your mere decision that section 
13 does not prohibit such a grant does not 
alter that fact. It only makes your duty | 
more plain and more important. 


Asks Thorough Inquiry | 


| 


It is the custom of your Commission ' 


to refuse renewals to minor violators of 
the law—or even of administrative regu- 
lations of your Commission—by certifying | 
that these renewals do not meet this 
“public interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity.” Surely, therefore, your Commis- 
sion cannot decline to apply the same 
standards to the 1,408 licenses of the 
radio trust. 

That duty can be met only by searching 
inquiry into the flagrant violations of the 


being committed by the radio trust. The 
Department of Justice has filed a suit for 
the dissolution of that trust, on the ground 
that it is trying to monopolize radio com- 
munications and radio commerce. Your 
Commission cannot be ignorant of that 
notorious fact. 

We therefore respectfully request your | 
Commission to make a thorough investi- 


the Department of Justice—and from 
other departments of the Government— 
all the information that can be divulged 
without interfering with the efforts of the 
Government to bring these offenders to 
justice. | 

We do not ask you to do this to com- | 
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pete with the Department of Justice in 
prosecuting these lawbreakers or in pun- 
ishing them for their offenses. The De- 
partment is amply able to do that alone. 
We ask you to do this solely to determine 
whether it is in “the public interest, con- 


licenses to these offenders during the 
pendency of these prosecutions. It is not 
your duty to punish, but to prevent mo- 
nopoly. 

We therefore request particularly that 
you investigate the illegal relations that 
exist between the Radio Corporation of 
America, the General Electric Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, the General Motors 
Corporation, the United Fruit Company 
and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, as well as the relations 
between these companies and the National 
Broadcasting Company, the Radiomarine 
Corporation of America, RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., and the RCA-Victor Cor- 
poration—all holding broadcasting and 


your Commission. 


We respectfully request that a member 
of your Commission, or an examiner, be 
especially designated to secure this infor- 
mation, that he be authorized to hold 
public hearings, and that he be instructed 
to report to your Commission at the 
close of your Summer holiday. We do 
not quarrel with the right of your Com- 
mission to adjourn for a Summer vaca- 
tion, but we do feel that this vacation 
should not be used by the radio trust 
further to entrench its monopoly or to 


|escape the scrutiny of your Commission 


during that vacation. 
There can be no holiday in the enforce- 
ment of the law. 





Trade Commission Drops 
Complaint Against RCA 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed a complaint charging the Radio 
Corporation of America, New York, with 
practicing unfair methods of competition 
in the sale of vacuum tubes. Dismissal 
follows final disposition in the Federal 
courts of a case against the corporation 
involving the same subjeci matter as the 
Commission's complaint. The court en- 
tered final injunction against the com- 
pany’s continuing the practice charged.— 
Issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Detroit Station Pleads 
For Renewal of License 


A campaign against “vice conditions in 
Detroit and Wayne County” has been 
conducted by Station WMBC, of that city, 
the Federal Radio Commission was told 
on June 25 by W. Wright Gedge, general 
manager of the station, at a hearing in- 
volving renewal of license because of al- 
leged failure to serve the public interest. 
Also involved in the hearing is an appli- 
cation of WMBC for removal of the lo- 
cation of the station, within the city. 

The station has constantly opposed 
“gambling, slot machines and dope ped- 
dling” in Detroit, Mr. Gedge testified. He 
said that at least temporary employment 
has been found for 4,746 persons in De- 
troit during the last year through opera- 
tions of WMBC. More than 800 emergency 


|food baskets were distributed during the 
|year, he added, and funds Were solicited 


only occasionally. 

Technical equipment and operation of 
the station was outlined by Edward H. 
Clark, engineer or the station, who said 
that improved service would result by re- 
moval of the station’s location. 

The hearing, before Chief Examiner El- 


|lis A. Yost, is supplemental to the taking 


of depositions in behalf of the Commis- 
sion in Detroit several weeks ago, particu- 
}larly in connection with the political ac- 
tivities conducted over the station, and 
| whether they were in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity as defined by 
| the radio law. 


Refrigerated Trucks Haul 
Asparagus on West Coast 


Some of the California asparagus crop 
went to northern markets on the Pacific 
|coast in motor-truck loads refrigerated 
with solid carbon dioxide this season, 
say reports to the United States Denpart- 
|ment of Agriculture. For the 900-mile 
trip from the Sacramento Valley to Seat- 
tle the running time was about 36 hours, 
One of the trucks hauled nearly half as 
|much as is ordinarily shipped in a car- 
load by rail. Two drivers went with each 
truck, and they drove and slept in turn.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


‘Standard Time Required 
By Law in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., June 25. 


Governor Philip La Follette has signed 
a bill (A. 898) making it an offense to 
use any other than standard time in Wis- 





Wool Industry—(P 2--c 1). 


/consin. Violators are liable to a fine of 
$25 to $50 or 10 to 30 days in jail, or 
both. 


venience or necessity” to grant further | 


End of Recession 


| Of Debt Holiday 


‘Proposal May Give Momen- 

| i tum to Consumer Morale, 

+ Dr. Julius Klein Tells 
Credit Men’s Association 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

| inevitable feature of all such dips in the 
{business cycle before the upward trend 
| begins. 

In estimating the breadth of that “val- 
| ley,” attention has been called by some 
statisticians to the fact that in the last 
three major depressions the width of this 
more or less level bottom averaged about 
|seven months:and therefore the upward 
|climb to approximately normal business 


Before drawing any definite conclusions 


those averages in our recovery from the) 
present depression, it would be well to 
bear in mind certain sharp distinctions | 
between the 1930-31 slump and these pre- | 
ceding ones of 1893, 1907, and 1920-21. | 


In each of the earlier ones the down- | 
| ward swoop of business was marked by | 
|an extraordinary severity and abruptness | 
lof deflation; the greater part of the de-| 
scent in each case was a veritable preci- 
| pice of five or six months. In this in- 
| stance, on the other hand, the descent 
| was a@ more gradual one occupying some 
| 19 months. 


Having carefully in mind the tragic cas- | 
ualties of one business seer and economic | 
prophet after another during these recent | 

| months, I shall certainly not venture even | 
la timid extemporaneous guess as to when | 
the upward swoop of the cycle will begin. | 
; But one thing is clearly evident from what 
has already transpired as indicated in the 
figures just given. 


Orderly Descent 


The descent into the present dark, 
|chasm was far more orderly, more con-| 
| trolled, than in any of the preceding cases. 
Deflation after such boom excesses is al- 
| ways painful, but it is far less disastrous 
if accomplished by the orderly operation 
of an exhaust valve rather than by the 
| severity of an explosion. In each of the 
|last preceding crises the abruptness of 
the deflationary process brought on a sud- | 
| den, catastrophic collapse which wrought | 
| financial and industrial havoc of a sort} 
entirely unknown on this occasion. 
While there are advantages in “having | 
the misery over with,” the ruin that came | 
in the wake of every one of the earlier 
crisis—violent industrial disorders, wide- 
spread financial chaos—has unmistakably 
been avoided this time because of the) 
“brakes” on the business machine. 


| 
In 1921 we had an averuge of nearly | 





' 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| required an average of about 14 months. | 


|as to the probability of approximating | 


“| Possible Result © 
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CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER Law to Permit 
OF ARMY a 
Fixing of Resale 


_ Prices Is Sought 





Representative Kelly Says 
Opposition of Federal 
Trade Commission Re- 
verses Previous Attitude 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
will by agreement just as the large manu- 
|facturers do by agency and consignment. 
| Resale price agreements would mean more 
| competition. 


| The report truthfully states that prac- 
| tically all of the wholesalers and inde- 
| pendent retailers favor resale price legis- 
|lation. Chain, department and dry goods 
stores, the elements which use price cut- 
| ting on standard goods, are opposed. This 
| situation has been in evidence for many 
years and there is nothing new in it. 
However, it is somewhat surprising that 
|the Federal Trade Commission should 
wave aside, without consideration, the 
right of 1,500,000 independent retailers to 
| protect themselves from malicious compe- 
tition. 


COL. IRVING J. CARR, U.S. A. 


DRESIDENT HOOVER has appointed 
Col. Irving J. Carr to be Chief Sig- 


Supreme Court Ruling 


The Commission admits that large man- 
ufacturers now have the legal right to 
control the price of their products by 
retaining ownership through consignment 
and agency methods. However, it asserts 
that to give the smaller manufacturer, 
who uses the regular channels of dis- 
tribution, the same right would be incon- 
sistent and a departure from established 
practice. The fact is that the departure 
came in 1911, when the Supreme Court 
| reversed all previous court decisions and 
| held that the resale price agreement was 
| invalid. Prior to that time, such an agree- 
ment was held legal and necessary in 
| the conduct of business relating to stand- 
ard, trade marked merchandise. 


When the printed volume is available, 
it will be possible to study the results of 
the questionnaires upon which this pre- 
liminary statement is based. It can only 
be said that the statement itself carries so 
many inconsistencies and mistaken views 
that it only confuses, instead of clarifying 
|the issue. The situation remains today 
| just as it was when the Commission un- 
dertook its investigation as far as the 
need for legislation is concerned. It is 
imperative that cut-throat competition, 
| which means the death of honest business, 
be dealt with in effective manner. 


nal Officer of the Army, to succeed | 
Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, who retires 
June 30 at his own request. 

Announcement of these changes was 
made June 24 by the Department of 
War as follows: 

The President has approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War 
for the promotion and appointment of 
the following officer: 

Col. Irving J. Carr, Signal Corps, to 
be the Chief Signal Officer, with the 
rank of major general, for a term of 
four years from date of acceptance vice 
Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, who retires 
at his own request June 30, 1931, after 
more than 30 years’ service. | 

Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, the Chief | 
Signal Officer of the Army, at his own | 
request, will retire from active service 
in the Army on June 30, 1931. Gen- 
eral Gibbs goes at once to New York to 
accept a position as vice president of 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation. 

General Gibbs has served more than 
33 years in the Army, practically all of 
it in the Signal Corps, and has occupied 
every grade from private to major gen- 
eral. He has completed three and one- 
half years of his detail as Chief Signal 
Officer, and is therefore within six | 
months of the expiration of that detail. | 








‘Radio Commission Changes ¥ 
Minimum Wage Laws | Rule on Wave Separation 


For Women Recommended | Repeal of two existing’ genera] orders 
| relating to separation between frequencies 


In a summary of the recommendations | 


200 strikes a month whereas thus far|%dopted by the Interstate Conference on | 
in the present depression the monthly | Uniform Labor Legislation at Harrisburg, ! 
average has been only about 50 and none! Pa., printed in the issue of June 22, it 


communication licenses at the hands of | 


| 


of them marked by that violence, prop-|WaS stated that the conference recom- | 
erty destruction, and bloodshed which | mended laws to provide maximum wages | (Nos. 62, 88, and 88 amended). 
darkened the record in earlier crisis, no- | for women. The recommendation was for | 


tably that of 1893-94. 


‘Brakes’ Still Operative | 
“brakes,” incidentally, 


These 


operative and ought to contribute ma- |? 


terially to an orderly recovery this time | 
|in far more satisfactory fashion than in| 
| the previous depressions where no such | 
| facilities were available. 

They include, of course, the Federal | 
Reserve System, the vastly improved sta- | 
| tistical services, both private and official, a 


; greatly expanded trade press backed by 


far more competent business reporting | the field of retailing, should be immensely | 


in the daily press, and much more ef-| 
fective organization of industry and trade | 
through thousands of “active, well-directed | 
trade associations and chambers of com- 
merce Of which there were but a few 
score in the prewar depressions. 

As one important consequence of this 
gradual “controlled” deflation in 1930-31,! 
| we find a factor bearing vitally upon the 
| recuperative capacities of business, namely 
|the maintenance of capital reserves in| 
far better shape than after any such catas- | 
| trophe in previous years. 
| The three major forms of savings, 
;namely life insurance in force, building 
‘and loan assets, an@ savings accounts, | 
| showed a total at the beginning of this 
| year exceeding $145,000,000,000, as against 
| approximately $60,000,000,000 10 years ago. | 
| This represented an increase of roughly 
| 140 per cent or more than eight times the 
|rate of growth of our population during 
| the intervening years, which increased in 
' that time by nearly 16 per cent. 

Indeed, the depression year itself, 1930, 
actually showed an increase in the case 
of each of these items over the totals| 
| for 1929. 
|of buying power, the like of which was| 
| not available at the close of any previous | 
| depression in our history. | 
| Still amother element of inestimable | 
| value as a factor in accelerating recovery | 
|is the great improvement in what might 
|be called the technique of credit man- | 
| agement in all phases of American busi- | 
|ness. The equipment of American indus- | 
try and trade on that important phase has! 
been notably advanced within the past | 
decade. We have greatly expanded our| 
interchanges of ledger experience. The 
| teamwork of our credit agencies and 
the superiority, of our credit control in| 
| general have not only been of immense 
value in modifying the distress of the| 
depression, but they will likewise .con- 


tribute notably to the acceleration of re- 
covery. 





| 


Calm Analysis Needed 


In the last analysis the best recovery 
“remedies” will not be in the form of vis- 
lonary panaceas or extravagant doses of 
stimulants. Convalesence will end as the 
business patient displays the revival of | 
those simpler virtues of basing decisions 





| the delirium of sudden stock-market gyra- 
tions in either direction. ecovery will 
| begin as we get away from vague surmises 
|as to such unpleasant subjects as cost 
|of operations, and resort to the applica- 


| tion of most rigidly exacting accounting 
| methods. 


| ered this storm successfully—and there 
|have been many—has been conspicuous 


;for the excellence of its information on | 


costs, especially in the field of distribu- 
| tion. Bankruptcy studies by the Depart- 
|}ment of Commerce and other agencies 
| have shown again and again that at least 


| four out of every five bankrupts, especially 
in the retail field, i : : 


inefficient accounting methods. 

There is no other field in which busi- 
iness leadership of the Nation can more 
| convincingly demonstrate its right to com- 
mand than this one of ruthless campaign- 
ing against the waste of preventable bank- 
ruptcy, especially among the “little fel- 
lows. The most helpful contribution 
that can possibly be made right now to 
“big business” is a prompt stimulation of 
the opertaions of “little business.” 

Bankruptcies in Other Years 


| Wnfortunately, bankruptcies are by no 
means confined to depression years. In 
number and liabilities they increased in 
1929 over the previous year at just about 
the same rate as in 1930 over 1929. And 
the rate of growth in the latter period 
was actually far smaller than that of 1928 
over 1927. Analysis of hundreds of cases 








|and a host of other factors which by ac- 


| experiments have 
| Value in terms of result-getting stimulus | 


| today. 


Here we have a solid bulwark |: 


upon calm factual analysis rather than | 


Every single establishment that weath- | 


were suffering from 


of such catastrophies prove convincingly | 
that the major cause is unscientific op-, 


| laws to provide minimum wages. 


————— } 


are stil) | eration rather than the pressure of com-| 


etition. | 
In the last analysis the betterment of 
business rests primarily with business 
itself, though much can be done to assist | 
it by providing abundant statistical and | 
other information as to the actual status | 


of its affairs. The analysis and wide- | 


; Spread dissemination of facts as to the | 
| precise reasons for success, notably in| 


valuable as an accelerator to earlier | 


recovery. 

The recent census has revealed much 
valuable material on the affairs of over 
1,500,000 retailers in the Nation. Tens of | 


; thousands of these are sorely in need of 
| factual guidance and inforamtion. 


Their quota to the appalling totals of | 
bankrupts can be immeasurably curtailed 
by effective collaboration on the part of | 
their more successful associates in busi- | 
ness—collaboration as to the betterment | 
of credit methods, the training of sales 
personnel, improvement of store planning, 


tual survey have been proven to yield al- | 


|most dramatic results in the enlargement 
| Of profits. | 


These recommendations do not lend, 
themselves to fervid oratory, but repeated 
demonstrated their | 


to business, and that is what is needed | 
| 
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in the short-wave bands, from 1,500 to 
2,300 kilocyles, was annonuced June 25 
by the Federal Radio Commission. The 
Commission adopted a new general order 
(No. 117) repealing the previous orders 


It was explained orally at the Commis- 
sion that by repealing these orders, the 
Commission does away with a rigid 0.2 
per cent frequency separation plan. In 
this connection it was pointed out that 
the International Technical Consulting 
Committee, which met at The Hague in 
September, 1929, recognized that radio 
telegraph stations could operate on fre- 
quencies separated by about 0.1 per cent, 
which, in effect, would double the number 
of frequencies available. 

The Commission’s’ engineering division 
has. for some time been engaged in pre- 
Paring an allocation based on this sep- 
aration, covering the entire short-wave 
spectrum. Thus the repeal of* tbe old 
order, it was explained, opens t way 
for the assignment of 0.1 per cent separa- 
tion. on other than the center channels 
in .the short-wave spectrum, provided no 
interference will result between stations 
on adjacent frequencies. 





Legislature of Georgia 
Begins Biennial Session 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 25, 
The Georgia Legislature organized yes- 
terday for a regular 60-day biennial ses- 
sion by electing W. Cecil Neill, of Colum- 
bus, as President of the Senate, and Arlie 
D. Tucker, of Berrien County, as Speaker 
of the House. 
Speaker Tucker succeeds Richard B. 


| Russell Jr., of Barrow County, who will 
be inaugurated as Governor on June 27, 
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Five Nations Act 
To Settle Dispute 
In South America 


Notes Are Sent to Bolivia 
And Paraguay Offering 
Assistance in Controversy 
Over Chaco Region 


The United States, Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico and Uruguay have sent identic 
notes to Paraguay and Bolivia offering 
those countries their good offices in set- 
tling the boundary dispute between ‘them 
in the Chaco, the Department of State 
announced June 25. 

These five countries served as neutrals 
in conciliating the dispute between Para- 
guay and Bolivia as to which started the 
hostilities on Dec. 6, 1928, when Van- 
guadria was captured’ by Paraguayan 
troops. 

Although this dispute was satisfactorily 
settled, the question of the boundary be- 
tween the countries remained undecided, 
and on April 11 and 20 Paraguay and Bo- 
livia’ suggested a renewal of the concilia- 
tion negotiations. 

The five neutrals in the reply made 


public by the Department of State asked | 
Paraguay and Bolivia whether they are | 
ent of the} 
fundamental issue, namely the boundary | 


willing to negotiate a settle 


dispute. The fulltext of the Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows: 


The diplomatic representatives of Co-| 


lombia, Cuba, Mexico. Uruguay and the 
United States at Ascuncion and La Paz 
today (June 25) delivered to the govern- 
ménts to which they are accredited identic 
notes, one the text of a reply from the 
“neutral governments” to the Paraguayan 
note of .April 20 and the other the text 


texts of the notes follow: 

Reply to the Paraguayan Note of April 
20, 1931: 

The governments of Mexico, Colombia 
Uruguay, Cuba and the United States of 
America have received with pleasure the 
note of the Paraguayan government of 
April 20, 1931, ratifying its acceptance of 
the offer made by. the neutral governments 
to the Paraguayan and Bolivian govern- 
ments on April 1, 1929, and stating that 
the assumption of power in Bolivia of a 
constitutional government has removed 
any reason for halting the good offices 
of the neutral governments and requesting 
the neutral governments to inform it if 
these good offices should now be made 
effective. 


. In its note of Feb. 25, 1930, to the five: 
* neutral governments, the Government of 


Bolivia expressed the opinion that prior 
to any exchange of idefs regarding the 
fundamental controversy between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, the decisions of the Com- 
mission of Conciliation at Washington 
should be fulfilled. The note further 
stated that Bolivia received with pleas- 
ure the suggestion of the neutrals to 
commence conversations between the 
diplomatic representatives of Bolivia and 
Paraguay accredited to the Government 
of the United States of America, and that 
the conversations of the Bolivian and 
Paraguayan diplomats taking place in the 
quiet and propitious atmosphere of Wash- 
ington, cooperating with those which will 
be reopened in La Paz or Asuncion, will 
give satisfactory results. The Bolivian 
Government added that it had faith and 
confidence in this and that if these con- 


versations' do not settle the territorial | 
litigation itself» they will at least offer! 


in concrete form the necessary material 
upon which a subsequent arbitration may 
offer the last word. 

The note also stated that the practical 
means found by the neutrals would prob- 
ably bring both countries to the terms 
of an agreement. 


Suggestion by Neutrals 

The practical means found by the neu- 
trals as set forth in their note of Oct, 1, 
1929, was: 

“That the wishes of both parties may 
be met by their agreement to enter im- 

‘mediately into direct negotiations for a 
settlement, at the same time establish- 
ing a Commission composed of members 
of the five neutral nations represented on 
the Commission whose labors terminated 
on Sept. 13, this Commission to be avail- 
able not only to take up the work should 
the direct negotiations unfortunately not 
succeed but also to render its good of- 
fices with a*view to overcoming obstacles 
which may arise during the course of the 
direct negotiations thereby being in a posi- 
tion perhaps to help those direct negoti- 
ations to a successful conclusion.” 

Furthermore, 
1930, to the Bolivian Government, the five 
neutral governments stated that: 

“Noting with Mleasure that the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia expects to inform them of 
its acceptance of their offer of good offices, 
should the direct negotiations fail, the five 
governments are glad to state their readi- 
ness to appoint at that time members to 
form a friendly neutral commission whose 
good offices it hopes will be of service to 
the two governments concerned. In the 
meantime, in order that their services 
may be more easily available to the 
two contending governments, they 
take pleasure in stating that they are 
willing that their diplomatic representa- 
tives in Washington keep in touch with 
the situation as it develops in order that 
when proper they may be utilized for the 
organization of the commission in ques- 
tion which shall be composed of delegates 
especially appointed thereto.” 

The governments of Mexico, Colombia, 
Uruguay, Cuba and the United States of 
America have seen with the greatest satis- 
faction that through the instrumentality 
of the Uruguayan Government as requested 
in the resolution of Sept. 12, 1929, of the 
Commission or Conciliation at Washing- 
ton, not only were diplomatic relations re- 
newed between Paraguay and Bolivia but 
also the remaining stipulation of the Act 


of Conciliation signed Sept. 12, 1929, was | 


accomplished on July 23, 1930, by the re- 
turn of Forts Boqueron and Vanguardia 
to Paraguay and Bolivia, respectively, thus 
removing the obstacle which Bolivia stated 
it found to going forward with the dis- 
cussion of the fundamMental questions at 
issue. 
Offer from Bolivia 

The neutral governments have also been 
gratified to receive the circular of April 
11, last, from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Bolivia in which he states that 
the Government of Bolivia accepted the 
good offices again offered. at the close of 
1929 by the five neutral governments rep- 
resented at Washington in case the direct 
negotiations should not succeed, and is 
willing not to neglect any procedure in 
order to reach an amicable adjustment of 
the Chaco question. The circular adds 
that the only thing that can put Bolivia 
and Paraguay on the road to definitive 
Peace and a solution of such complex and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


dune 25, 1931 


10 a. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, and Ogden L. Mills, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, called 
to discuss the President’s proposal for 
a-moratorium on war debts. 


11:30 a. m.—Senator Harrison (Dem.). 
of Mississippi, called to discuss war 
debts. 


11:45 a. m.—Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of 
New York, president of the World's 
Christian Endeavor Union, called to in- 
vite the President to send a message 
on world peace and citizenship to be 
read at the 50th anniversay convention 
of the Union to be held in San }ran- 
cisco July 11 to 16 and also to discuss 
a poll being taken of leading church- 
men on the President’s proposal for 
@ moratorium on war debts. 


12 m—Dr. Samuel McClintock Ha- 
mill, of Philadelphia, Pa., a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, called to 
discuss child health work. 


12:15 p. m.—Representative Andresen 
(Rep.), of Red Wing, Minn., called to 
discuss the wheat situation. - 


12:20° p. m.—Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., called to 
discuss war debts. 


12:30 p. m.—Mrs, J. C. Griswold, of 
Texas, called to pay her respects. 

‘12:45 p. m—The Chilean Ambassador, 
Carlos G. Davila, called to present Sen- 
ator Rafael Lewis Barahona, of Chile. 


4 p. m.—Col. J. Clawson Roop, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 
called to discuss budget matters. 


| its diplomatic representative in Washing- 


ton to enter into negotiations regarding 


|the settlement of the outstanding terri- 


torial and frontier difficulties in the 


|Chaco, such negotiations to be supple- 


of a note to the Bolivian government. The} mented by such further negotiations be- 


tween the diplomatic representatives of 
Paraguay and Bolivia in La Paz and 
Asuncion, respectively, as the two govern- 
ments may deem advantageous. The neu- 
tral governments at the same ti renew 
their readiness to have their di 
representatives. in Washington keep in 
touch with the situation as it develops in 
order that when proper they may be util- 
ized for the organization of a commission 
which should be composed of delegates 
especially appointed thereto. 


Commission’s . Function 


It is of course not the view of the neutral 
governments that the Commission sug- 
gested in their notes of Oct. 1, 1929, and 
Jan. 9, 1930, should have any powers other 
than may be accorded to it by the gov- 


ernments of Paraguay and Bolivia but that , 


the good offices of the Commission should 
at all times be available in an endeavor 
to bring the two parties to a direct accord. 
Pending the formation of a Commission 
the diplomatic representatives of 
neutral governments in Washington will 
be happy to be of any possible service to 
the two governments to this end. 

A copy of this note is being delivered to 
the Bolivian government and a copy of 
the note sent to the Bolivian government 
today is enclosed herewith for the in- 
formation of the Paraguayan government. 

The Note to the Bolivian Government: 

In its note of Feb. 25, 1930, to the five 
neutral governments, the government of 
Bolivia expressed the opinion that prior 
to any exchange of ideas regarding the 
fundamental controversy between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, the decisions of the Com- 
mission of Conciliation at Washington 
should be fulfilled. The note further 
stated that Bolivia received. with pleasure 
the suggestion of the neutrals to commence 
conversations between the diplomatic rep- 


|resentatives of Bolivia and Paraguay ac- 


}neutrals as set forth 
in their note of Jan. 9,) 


difficult questions in this dispute would be | 


to take up with good will between 
chancelleries a preliminary plan for 
tempting, before everything e'se, the 
preme effort of direct understanding and 
of arbitration, and to’ guarantce in the 
meantime nonaggression, increasing har- 
mony and the certainty of juridical solu- 
tions. ; \ 

The five neutral governments, in view 
of the fact that the Paraguayan and Bo- 


the 
at- 
su- 


credited to the Government of the United 
States of America, and that the conversa- 
tions of the Bolivian and Paraguayan dip- 
lomats taking place in the quiet and ro- 
pitious atmosphere of Washington, coop- 
erating with those which will be reopened 
in La Paz or Asuncion, will give satisfac- 
tory results. The Bolivian government 
added that it had faith and confidence 
in this and that if these conversations do 
not settle the territorial litigation itself 
they will at least offer in concrete form 
the necessary material upon which a sub- 
sequené arbitration may offer the last 
word. 

The note also stated that the practical 
means found by the neutrals would prob- 
ably bring both countries to the terms 
of an agreement. 


Excerpt From Note 
The Bolivian Government will recall 
that the practical means found by the 
in their note of 
Oct. 1, 1929, was: 
“That the wishes of both parties may 


matic | 


the | 


’ 


Efforts to Hasten 
Moratorium Plan 


Receive Impetus 
| 


Secretary. Stimson Plans Im-| 
mediate Conferences in 
Europe; English and Ital- 
ian Notes Are Received 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to London, arriving about July 27. The 
Secretary stated that he would not be in 
Berlin at the time the British Prime Min- 
ister, Ramsay MacDonald, or the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Arthur Henderson, are 
to be there, 


Text of Note From Rome 


The Italian note amplifying its ac- 
ceptance of the Hoover debt postpone- 
ment plan, follows in full text: 

“Mr, Secretary of State: In conformity 
with the instructions of my Government 
|I wish to communicate to Your Excel- 
lency the following telegram received this 
hea from Signor Grandi: 


“Yesterday the Italian Government in- 
|formed officially the governments of 
Great Britain, France and Germany of 
the acceptance on the part of Italy of the 
proposal of President Hoover. This morn- 
ing, in accordance with the instructions 
|of the Head of the Government, a con- 
ference was held with the Minister of 


}of Italy, for the purpose of making the 
proper arrangements so that President 
Hoover's .proposal for the suspension of 
debt and reparations payments may have, 
as early as July 1 next, a prompt and 
full execution.’ Accept, Excellency, the as- 
; surance of my highest consideration. 
(Signed) “NOBILE DI MARTINO.” 


Secretary Stimson conferred for one 
| hour on June 25 with the Ambassador of 
France, Paul Claudel, and also with the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
Mills. He also called upon President 
| Hoover at the White House. 

Great Britain’s formal acceptance of 
the Hoover debt postponement plan was 
received by the Department of ‘State June 
24, 
made public an interpretation of the Ital- 
ian reply received from the American 
| Ambassador in Rome, John W. Garrett, in 
which he described Premier Mussolini's 
acceptance as “cordial and complete.” 


British Acceptance Received 





The Department's announcements re- | 


garding the Italian and British replies 
| follow in full text: 

“The Italian acceptance of the proposal 
of President Hoover for total suspension 
‘of payment of intergovernmental debts 
for one year is cordial and complete, with- 
out any reservation of a political nature, 
| the American Ambassador to Italy, Mr. 
| John Work Garrett, was informed by the 
‘Italian government tonight. Ambassador 
| Garrett reported to the Department that 
he was further informed by the Italian 
government that Italy's adhesion is in 
| accordance with the terms of the British 
acceptance and entirely similar to that 
| which it understood Great Britain had 
;made; furthermore, that the Italian ac- 
|} ceptance is not subordinated to any po- 
| litical reservations. The reference in Pre- 
;mier Mussolini's telegram to the Italian 
| Ambassador, which was given to the press 
in Italy and at the Italian Embassy to- 
|day, reserving the right to make some 
“observations” regarding the application 
of President Hoover's proposal was stated 
| by the spokesman for the Italian govern- 
ment to relate to questions of detail in 
the methods of carrying out the project. 

“The Secretary of State tonight received 
the following report from the British Am- 
bassador of a statement made today in 
the House of Commons by the Chancellor 
|of the Exchequer. 

“‘As my Right Honorable Friend the 
| Prime Minister informed the House on 
| June 22 “His Majesty’s Governnfent in the 
| United Kingdom subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the principle of President Hoover's pro- 
; posal and are prepared to cooperate in 
| the elaboration of the details with a view 
to giving it practical effect without delay.” 
| With the permission of the House I should 
like to take this opportunity to explain 
the steps which we have decided to take 
for this purpose. 

“*The more consideration we give to the 
| President's declaration the more it seems 
to us that the declaration constitutes a 
very great gesture on the part of the 
United States and it will be a thousand 


lieves that the moment has arrived to 
know whether the good offices offered by 
| the neutra? governments are to be carried 
into practice. 


be met by their agreement to enter im-| 


mediately into direct negotiations for a 
settlement, @t the same time establishing 
a Commission composd of members of 
the five neutral nations represented on 
the Commission whose labors terminated 


on Sept, 3, this Commission to be avail- | 
able not only to take up the work should} 


the direct negotiations unfortunately not 
succeed but also to render its good of- 
fices with a view to overcoming obstacles 
which may arise during the course of the 
direct negotiations thereby being 
position perhaps to help those direct ne- 
gotiations to a successful conclusion.” 

Furthermore, in their note of Jan. 9, 
1930, to the Bolivian Government, the five 
neutral governments stated that: 

“Noting with pleasure that the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia expects to inform them 
of its acceptance of their offer of good 
offices, should the direct negotiations fail, 
the five governments are glad to state 
their readiness to appoint at that time 
members to form a friendly neutral Com- 
mission whose good offices it hopes will 
be of service to the two governments con- 
cerned. 
their services may be the more easily 


available to the two contending govern- | 


ments, they take pleasure in stating that 
they are willing that their diplomatic rep- 


resentatives in Washington keep in touch! 
| with the situation as it develops in order | 


that when proper they may be utilized 
for the organization of the Commission 
in question which shall be composed of 
delegates especially appointed thereto.” 


Obstacle Removed 
The Governments of Mexico, Colombia. 
Uruguay, Cuba and the United States of 
America have seen with the greatest satis- 
faction that through the instrumentality 
of the Uruguayan Government,*as_ re- 


quested in the resolution of Sept. 12, 1929, | 


of the Commission of Conciliation at 
Washington, not only Were diplomatic re- 


lations renewed between Bolivia and Para- | 


guay but also the remaining stipulation 
of the Act of Conciliation signed Sept. 
12, 1929, was accomplished on July 23, 
1930, by the return of Forts Boqueron 
and Vanguardia to Paraguay and Bolivia 
respectively, thus removing the obstacle 
which Bolivia stated it found to going 
forward with the discussion of the funda- 
mental question at issue. 

The ncutral rovernments have now re- 
ectived a note dated April 20, 1931, from 
the Paragusyan Government in which the 
latter states that secing in the good offices 
so kindly offered a new opportunity: to 
put forth its efforts to find a solution of 


all questions relative to the boundary dis-| 


pute, it-ratifies the acceptance which it 


livian governments seem to be in accord| gave to the neutral offer of Oct. 1, 1929. 

in their desires in the matter, have the| The Paraguayan Government states that 

honor to enquire whether the Paraguayan); with the assumption of power by a con- 
government in 


to authorize | stitutional 


Bolivia, it be- 


in a) 


In the meantime, in order that, 


Need of Understanding 

The neutral governments have also been 
gratified to receive the circular of April 
11, last, from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Bolivia in which he states that 
the Government of Bolivia accepted the 
good offices again offered at the close of 
1929 by the five neutral governments rep- 
resented at Washington in case the direct 
| negotiations should not succeed, and is 
willing not to neglect any procedure in 
order to reach an amicable adjustment 
of the Chaco question. The circular adds 
| that the only thing that can put Bolivia 
and Paraguay on the road to definitive 
peace and a solution of such complex and 
difficult questions in this dispute would 
be to take up with good-will between the 
chancelleries a preliminary plan for at- 
tempting, before everything else, the su- 

eme effort of direct understanding and 
of arbitration, and to guarantee in the 
meantime nonaggression, increasing har- 
mony and the certainty of judicial solu- 
tions. 

The five neutral governments, in view of 
the fact that the Bolivian and Paraguan 
governments seem to be in accord in their 
desires in the matter, have the honor to 
enquire whether the Bolivian Government 
| is now disposed to authorize its diplomatic 
representative in Washington to enter into 
negotiations regarding the settlement of 
the outstanding territorial and frontier 
difficulties in the Chaco, such negotiations 
to be supplemented by such further nego- 
tiations between the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia and Paraguay in 
Asuncion and La Paz, respectively, as the 
two governments may deem advantageous. 
The neutral governments at the same time 
renew their readiness to have their diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington to 
keep in touch with the situation as it de- 


be utilized for the organization of’a com- 
| mission which should be composed of dele- 
gates especially appointed thereto. 

| It is of course not the view of the neu- 
| tral governments that the commission sug- 
| gested in their notes of Oct. 1, 1929, and| 
| Jan. 9, 1930, should have any powers) 
|others than may be accorded to it by the} 
|Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay 
but that the good offices of the commis- 
sion should at all times be available in 
an endeavor to bring the two parcics to} 
a direct accord. Pending the formation 
of a commission, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the neutral governments in 
Washington will be happy to be of any 
possible service to the two governments 
to this end. 

A copy of this note is being delivered 
|to the Paraguan Government and a copy 
of the answer to the Paraguan note of 
April 20, 1931, in enclosed herewith for 
the information of the-Bolivian Govern- 
ment, te: eee! 


Finance and the Governor of the Bank | 


At the same time the Department | 


velops in order that when proper they may | 
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DESIGN FOR MADDEN DAM AND POWER PLANT | 


To meet the increasing demand for water for lockages and power and municipal uses in the Panama Canal 
Zone, the construction of a dam, reservoir and hydroelectric power plant at Alhajuela, on the Chagres River, 
A road; known. as the Madden Highway, has already been constructed to 


has been authorized by Congress. 


the vicinity of the project to provide means for transportation of materials and workmen. 


The office of the 


Panama Canal in Washington, D. C., has called for bids, to be submitted before Sept. 1, and has just issued 


plans and specifications. 


The design presents two views of the proposed Madden Dam, one of the reservoir 


side, shown in the upper illustration, and the other of the downstream side with the spillway and power 


lant, as they appear in the lower 


‘Missouri Governor 


| Upholds Debt Plan 


Says Moratorium Would Mark 
End of World Depression 


Jerrerson City, Mo., June 25. 


The proposal advanced by President 
Hoover that payment of intergovernmental 
war debts be suspended for a period of 
one year will “mark the end of the world’s 
business depression,” Governor Henry S. 
Caulfield declared orally June 23, in com- 
menting on the plan. Governor Caul- 
field's comment follows in full text: 


“The depression from which we have 
been suffering is world-wide. Germany 
cannot continue to be bowed down by a 
terrible financial burden. Without the 
establishment of credit, the United Stctes 
must continue to suffer, and something 
must be done to encourage all of the 
world. 


“Cancellation of the debts at this time 
would be bad business because it would 
injure the credit of the debtor nations. A 
suspension of the debt for a year would 
give the world a much-needed encourage- 
ment. 


“The President's action is a magnificent 
and much-needed gesture of friendliness 
by a great Nation toward a depressed 
world and must result in vast economic 
benefit. It will restore the buying power 
of Germany and other customers of the 
United States, thus helping the recovery 
of business. 


“I am happy over the President's idea. 
It will mark the end of the world's busi- 
ness depression.” 
pities if Europe does not respond to it 
in the same spirit. The beneficial effect 
of the proposal may be lost unless steps 
are taken by all countries concerned to 
give it prompt and practical effect. 

“*This is particularly the case as regards 
Germany which after all is the essential 
difficulty. We agree with the view ex- 


pressed by the United States Government | 


that there is not time for a conference. 
A more prompt method must be found for 
putting into operation the proposal of the 
United States Government for a complete 
and immediate suspension of German pay- 
ments to creditor governments. 
“‘Procedure which we would favor is 
that creditor governments should forthwith 
notify the Bank for International Settle- 
ments that they agree to the proposal for 
suspension for one year of all German 
payments due to them. The decision of 
course: does not rest with us alone and 
we are awaiting the views of the other 
crediter governments; but we hope that 
it may be possible to secure agreements on 
these lines as soon as possible. 
“‘President Hoover's proposal applies, 
however, to all “all intergovernmental 
debts, reparations and relief debts.” His 
Majesty’s Government for their part ac- 
cept. this proposal in spirit as well as 
letter. They will accordingly be ready to 
suspend for one year all such intergov- 
crnmental debts due to them as soon as 


President Hoover's proposal has been gen- | 


erally accepted and in the meantime as 
from July 1 they will refrain from claim- 
ing installments that may fall due, 


Concessions for Dominions 


“‘As regards relief debts His Majesty's 
Government are at once taking steps to 
inform other European governments which 


hold relief bonds of their action and to} 


invite them to cooperate. Finally although 
His Majesty’s Govenment in the United 


Kingdom do not regard President Hoover's | 
proposal as directly affecting war obliga- | 
tions of the Dominions and of India to the | 
United Kingdom which are a matter for| 


discussion and settlement between those of 
His Majesty's Governments concerned we 
felt we should be interpreting the wishes 
of the country in deciding freely to offer 


the Dominions and India the same con- | 


cession as is proposed for foreign countries 
under the same conditions. 

“*accordingly when inviting assent of 
the Dominion governments and the Gov- 
ernment.of India for suspension of German 
payments so far as regards the share to 
which they_are entitled we intimated that 
on the same principle we would readily 
|give them the option of postponing the 
whole amount of their war debt pay- 
|ments to United Kingdom for a period of 
12 months from July 1, 193% if they so de- 
sire. 

“‘These proposals will involve loss to 
current budget which may reach approxi- 


mately 11,000,000 pounds. This is a seri- | 


ous sacrifice for taxpayers of this country 
upon whom such heavy calls have already 
been made but we hope that the step 
which we are taking in cooperation with 
the United States will be more than justj- 
fied by the help it will give to reviving 
confidence and prosperity.’” 


Conferences at White House 


President’ Hoover conferred on June 25 
with a number of callers at the White 
House regarding his plan for a one-year 


| meratorium on war debts, most of whom 


expressed themselves afterwards as hope- 
ful of a successful outcome of the con- 
versations now in progress with the inter- 
ested foreign governments. 4 

Those who discussed the subject with 
the President were the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson; Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury; Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi; Reprrsenata- 
tive Jonncon (Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Representative Andresen (Rep.), of Red 
Wing, Minn., and Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of 
New York, president of the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. 

Secretary Stimson and Acting Secre- 
tary-Mills declined to comment after their 
conference with the President. 

Senator Harrison expressed the belief 
that the President’s: proposal would work 
out satisfactorily. ; 

Representative Johnson said he called 


illustration. 


e. 


IN aval Vessels Under 


United States Reclamation Servic 


The dam is to be 220 feet high, with spillway and right and 
eft abutments. The power plant will consist of three units, each of 8,000-kilowatt capacity. 


14 saddle dams built in as many valleys to maintain the level of the reservoir. 


There are to be 
The plans were made by the 


uction 


Constr 


Equal Those Being Built Last Year 


Increase Is Shown in Number 
| Vessels worth approximately $150,000,- 
000: are under construction in various 
|commercial and naval shipyards -as the 
| fiscal year 1931 draws to a close, accord- 
jing to information made available June 
25 at the Department of the Navy. 

Represented by 11 ships in tnree classes, 
| this tonnage is comparable to the amount 
under way at the end of the previous fis- 
cal year, comparative statistics show, 
despite the fact that three 10,000-ton 
light. cruisers and one submarine have 
been completed since July 1, 1930. 

The early part of the fiscal year will 
see the amount of shipping under con- 
struction growing rapidly, building plans 
show, for 10 new destroyers, worth $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 each, will be started 
under the new building authorized in 1916 
and appropriated for at the last session 
of Congress. 

; Further information made available fol- 
OWS: 


The construction completed during the 
Suit Is Filed to Enjoin 
Building of Post Office 


Suit to enjoin ‘Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, from construction 
of a post office on a site already selected 
in Queens County, N. Y., was filed July 
25 in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia by the Droesch Realty Corpora- 
tion of Richmond Hills, N.Y. 

The corporation contends that the con- 
|Struction of a post office in that area 
would be illegal as the area is residential. 
It is set forth that the site is within a 
block of an apartment house owned by 
the corporation, and that, if the construc- 
tion proceeds, trucks will pass the apart- 
jment day and night, and make it unde- 
| sirable for prospective tenants. | 

It is stated in the corporation's bill of 
complaint that there are other available 
|sites in the business district of Queens 
|which can be obtained at a cost within 
;the appropriation of $875,000 which was 
| authorized by Congress in 1930 for the 


| purpose, 


Additional Radio Channel 
Is Assigned for Aircraft 


| Assignment of an additional radio chan- 
nel for aircraft and aeronautical radio 
stations was announced June 25 by the 

Federal Radio Commission in a general 
order, which follows in full text: 
| General Order No. 118.—It is ordered 

that General Order No. 99 be and it is 
| hereby amended in the following partic- 
ulars: 

“The frequency hereinafter mentioned 
is hereby addedsto those’ already assigned 
the Southern scontinental Chain and 
Feeders (Brown): 

“Mobile Service available for aircraft 
and aeronautical stations: 4,915 kilocycles 
day for use only between Chicago, II1., 
Peoria, Ill., Springfield, Ill., and St. Louis, 
| Mo.” 


to leave with the President a_ written 
statement of his views on the proposal 
to suspend war debt payments. He de- 
clined to make public his statement, but 
said that it was an “approval with reser- 
vations.” What these “reservations” were 
he did not state. 

Representative Andresen said he told 
the President he hoped his proposal would 
work out satisfactorily. 

Dr. Poling discussed with the President 
a poll being taken to ascertain the views 
of leading churchmen on the plan for 
a moratorium on war debts. : 

The suggestion of Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader of 
the Senate, that the House of Representa- 
tives elect a Speaker pro tem to expedite 
ratification of President “Hoover’s war 
debt moratori proposal and defer the} 
| speakership contest until-a later date was | 
|declared to be impracticable in un oral 
statement June 25 by Representative 
| Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., chair- 
| man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

“It would be impossible to elect 4 
Speaker pro tem of the House,” he said. 
“A Speaker pro tem would have to be 
appointed by the Speaker and it would 
|require an extra session of Congress to 
lelect a Speaker. 

“It is my judgment that we shall be 
able to get a ratifying resolution through 
the House in short order. A majority of 
-|the members appear to be supporting the 
President. 

The Senate, Representative Wood said, 
will probably require more time to ap-/| 
prove the resolution suspending interna- 
tional debts for a one-year period. 

He referred to, a statement of Repre- 
| sentative LaGuardia (Rep,), of New York | 
| City, that the President was usurping the | 
|powers of Congress in suggesting the | 
‘moratorium. “Mr. LaGuardia’s reasoning 
|is fallacious,” said Mr. Wood. “It is the 
Precidont’s duty to advise the Coner« 
on internations] situetions. Conercss wil! 
be called to pass upon the question 
eventually.” 

Mr. Wood reiterated that some method 
would have to be devised to compensate | 
for loss of revenue due to the moratorium 
plan. He added;-hewever, that appropria- 
| tions at the next session for “ordinary ex- 
penditures” are expected to be consid- 
erably less. He urged every possible re- 
.trenchment in - Federal expenditures to 
meet the present..economic. situation, 


st: 


Under Way in Private Yards 


As Compared With Year Ago 


current fiscal year is less than that fin- 
ished during the previous period but is 
much greater than that expected to be 


completed during the fiscal year 1932. 
None of the seven light cruisers, one air- 
craft carrier, or three submarines is 


Scheduled for completion until after July 
1, 1932. 


Work was started during the current 
fiscal period on two cruisers, one aircraft 
carrier, and two submarines, due to be 
finished in the fiscal year 1934. \The con- 
tract for a third submarine has been 


awarded but construction is not actually 
under way. : 


In contrast with the 11 ships listed as 
under construction at present, there were 
10 vessels—eight cruisers and two fleet 
submarines—under way a year ago. The 
number of ships completed during the 
fiscal year 1930 was greater than this 
year's total, comprising five light cruisers 
and one fleet submarine in contrast with 
the three light cruisers and one sub- 
marine turned out in the year nearly 
ended. 


More of the vessels under way at 


present are being built in private yards | 


than was the case at 


fiscal year. The 13,800-ton aircraft car- 
rier “Ranger,” and 


“V-9" are being built by the Newport News 


the start of the 


Shipbuilding and Drydock Company and | 


the Electric Boast Company, respectively, 
while New York Shipbuilding Company 
has two light cruisers in its yard and 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company has a 
third cruiser in its Fore River, Mass 
yard. e 
being built by private contractors. being 
distributed between New York Shipbuild- 
ing, Bethlehem, and Newport News yards. 

The vessels placed in commission during 
the current fiscal year are the light 
cruisers “Louisville,” “Chicago” and 
“Augusta” and the fleet submarine “Nau- 
tilus” (V-6). The cruisers ‘under con- 
Struction are the “New Orleans,” “Port- 
land,” “Astoria,” “Indianapolis,” “Minne- 
apolis,” “Tuscalgosa,” and “San Fran- 
cisco.” The “Portland” and “Indianapolis” 
are due to be completed first, both sched- 
uled for Aug. 15, 1932. The first of the 
three submarines to be completed will be 
the “Dolphin” (V-7) scheduled for de- 
livery Aug. 1, 1932. 


the fleet submarine | 


Last year only three cruisers were | 
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Conference Plan | 
For Governors in: 


| West Is Favored 


Views on Proposal to Hold 
Further Discussions on 
Problems Are Given by 

| Seven State Executives 


| Satt Lake Crry, Utan., June 25. 


The Governors of Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon and 
| Wyoming, have responded to the recent 
suggestion by Governor George H. Dern, 
|of Utah, regarding continuance of the 
Western Governors’ Conference, accord- 
ing to announcement at the Governor's 
| office. No replies have been reecived from 
California, Nevada and Washington, it 
was stated. 


(A summary of the reply of Governor 
George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, was 
printed in the issue of June ‘18). 


“It occurs to me,” wrote Governor Wil- 
liam H. Adams, of Colorado, “that such 
a conference could not be other than 
helpful and should probably be continued. 
These western States have a great many 
problems in common which can be worked « 
out more satisfactorily by close coopera- 


tion and perfect understanding among 
ourselves.” 


“In response to your inquiry regarding 
my views on the advisability of holding 
a western States governors’ conference,” 
wrote Governor C. Ben Ross, of Idaho, 
“I wish to state I am heartily in favor 
of the same. Although I am new and 
have not had the privilege of attending 
such a gathering, I have always main- 
tained that much good would result from 
the discussion of problems which affect 
us all alike.” 

If the Governors of the Pacific coast 
and Rocky Monutain States show any 
interest in the matter, Governor J. E. 
Erickson, of Montana, stated that he 
would cooperate. 


“If' these Governors do not show any 
interest in the matter, it would bea little 
discouraging for just a few to carry on 
the work,” he added. 

Governor Arthur Seligman, of New 
Mexico, advised that he agreed “that a 
conference of this character where the 
Governors of neighboring States can meet 
and discuss matters of mutual interest 
to the respective States is of great ad- 
vantage. 

“Speaking for myself, I can not on ace 
count of the condition of, my health take 
part in such a conference this year and 
under these circumstances I do not feel 
that I am the one to offer definite ad- 
vice as to the continuance of the organ- 
ization. However, any plan you may de- 
cide upon I feel sure will have the sup- 
port of your neighboring States.” 


“It is not probable,” wrote Governor 
Julius L. Meier, of Oregon, “that I shall 
be able to get away from Oregon for a 
meeting during this first busy year of 
my term, when I find there are innumer- 
able matters of urgent State business 
which demand my immediate attention. 
If, however, it should be possible to hold 
{the conference here in Oregon, .I shall 
be very happy to have the Governors 
meet in this State, and to meet with 
them.” 

“I believe the conference should be 
continued,” said Acting Governor A. M, 
Clark, of Wyoming. “Having very recently 
been thrown into the Governor's office 
here I hardly feel like suggesting to you 
in the matter and believe that I can 
arrange to attend wherever the confer- 
ence may be held.” 


. 


Measure on Cause of War 
Is Tabled in Wisconsin 


| 


| Mapison, Wis., June 25, 
| ‘The Wisconsin Assembly has tabled a 
resolution by Senator John E, Cashman 
| which stated that impartial scholars of 
history now place blame for the World « 
| War elsewhere than on Germany. The 
Assembly also rejected another Cashman 
resolution asking President Hoover to call 
a world conference to revise the Versailles 
treaty. 


Dude book Vacations 


Let us help you choose a rangh in the Montana- Wyoming Rockies. For 


free aloum and full information, 


consult any Northern Pacific Ry. 


representative (offices in principal cities), or address E. E. Nelson, 


463 Northern Pacific Blds., St. Pa 


ul, Minn. 


Low summer excursion 


fares West are good on the NEWEST of transcontinental trains, the 


North Coa 


st Limited | 
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Varied Interests 
Concerned With 
Housing Problem 

President’s Conference on 

Home Building Will Be. 


Attended by Representa-| 
tives of 10 Professions 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
have divided the subject matter which 
falls in this general field of home build- 
ing and home ownership and housing for 
study by 25 fact-finding committees, prac- 
tically all of which are now hard at work 
and preparing to report to a large con- 
ference, similar in many ways to the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, which will be held in 
Washington next November. | 


Fact-finding Committees | 

The 25 fact-finding committees include 
committees on design of houses, on con- 
struction, on financing, on home owner- 
ship and leasing, on types of dwellings, 
utilities for houses, fundamental (built-in) 
equipment for houses, landscape planning 
and gardening, on slums and blighted 
areas, business and housing, on industrial 
decentralization, on the reconditioning or 
remodeling of old houses, on city planning 
and zoning, housing and the community, 
Negro housing, subdivisions, and on large 
scale operations. 

The committees of greatest interest to 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion are probably those on Kitchens and 
Other Work Centers of which Miss Abby } 
Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin is | 
chairman, the Committee on Home Fur- | 
nishing and Decoration of which ‘Miss 
Ruth Lyles Sparks of New York City is 
chairman, the Committee on Household 
Management of which Miss Effie Raitt of | 
the State of Washington is chairman, the 
Committee on Farm and Village Housing 
of which Dean A. R. Mann of Cornell 
University is chairman, and the Commit- 
tee on Homemaking of which Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer is chairman. There’ are, 
however, home economists serving on 
several of the other committees. 

Small Memberships 

These 25 fact-finding gommittees have 
small memberships. Their task is pri- 
marily to assemble the best available in- 
formation on the subject matter assigned | 
them, to study the researches which have | 
been made to date, discover the gaps in| 
existing researches and fill in those gaps} 
in so far as time and available funds | 
permit. The specialists are years | 





of the general public in the information 
now in their possession, and through the 
assembling of the best of such information 
and its careful presentation it will be 
possible for the conference to make the 
general public not only more fully aware 
of the housing problem and the best 
contemporary, solutions, but also to point | 
the way for future progress. By repre-| 
senting the various interested professions 
on these committees each may make a 
contribution from his own specialized 
background and better cooperation can be 
assured for~the future in working out 
timely and _ well-considered programs. 
Each of the professions represented is 
profiting by association with the others | 
and the resulting reports and recommen- | 
dations will inevitably benefit greatly by 
the pooling of the experience and wisdom | 
of these widely varied groups. | 

Members of the American Home Eco- | 
nomics Association will doubtless be in- 
terested to learn in greater detail of the! 
plans of the committees closest to their 
own profession. Miss Effie Raitt’s Com- | 
mittee on Household Management will | 
study methods of increasing contentment 
of families in relation to their dwelling | 
and to the essential household operations 
and will study also the methods of de- 
creasing dissatisfactions due to unneces- | 
Sary expenditures of time, money and| 
energy, or to discrepancies between ideals | 
and achievements. They will study house 
structure and arrangements as they effect 
work and will analyze the essential house- 
hold operations. Subtopics will include, 
among others, standards for housekeep- | 
ing, materials and finishes, scheduling of 
household tasks, tools and processes, pur- 
chase and accounting procedure, storage, | 
the sharing of household responsibilities | 
and paid household serivce. 

Home Furnishing Group 

The Committee on+~Home Furnishings 
and Decoration under the chairmanship | 
of Miss Ruth Lyles Sparks, of New York 
City, is made up of interior decorators 
as well as home economists and civil and 
educational workers. It has subdivisions | 
on incomes and budgets in their relation | 
to the problem of home furnishings, on 
producing and marketing conditions in| 
the furniture and furnishings industries | 
and committees which deal with the fram- 
ing of standards, practice and principles 
for professional interior decoration and 
the dissemination of knowledge in this 
subject. An attempt will be made to 
Overcome temporary lack of authentic 
data and of adequate training in this| 
field. 

The Committee on Homemaking, un- 
der the direction of Miss Martha Van 
Rennsselaer, has held one meeting but 
has not yet announced its program in 
detail. It is dealing with relatively in- 
tangible but vastly important factors. For | 
we have houses in order that we may | 
have homes, and the determination of | 
the ideals of homemaking and of the 
methods of facilitating the fulfillment of 
such ideals is of vast importance in a 
conference of this sort. The subject will 
be studied from its psychological and 
scciological angles and with consideration 
o/ “ue backgrounds, needs and ideals of 
Homé economics, of social service and 
child welfare agencies, of parents, and of 
the pubic. 

The Committee on Kitchens and Other 
Work Centers, under the direction of Miss 
Abby Marlatt, has tentatively outlined its 
subject matter under the headings “Re- 
quirements for Working Areas in Modern 
House,” “Efficiency of Work Areas and 
Equipment,” and “Building Problems Re- 
lated to Work Areas.” These, of course, 
will be considered with reference to in-| 
come levels, size and composition of fam- | 
ily, change in methods of housework, time, | 
motion and fatigue studies, the remodeling | 
of work areas in old homes, materials | 
available for work areas, etc. 

Farm Committee Largest 

The Committee on Farm and Village 
Housing, under the Chairmanship of Dean 
Mann of Cornell, is the largest Committee 
of the conference. For it deals with virtu- 
ally all of the subject matter of the 25 
other committees in their rural bearings. 
Tt has distributed its subject matter among 
subdivisions each of which is assigned 
some problem such as needs and trends, 
types of houses, design and planning, con- 
struction and remodeling, financing, beau- 
tification and farm planning, rural hous- 
ing and health, the housing of special 
groups such as a migratory labor, Indians, 
Mexicans and other racial groups, the 
tourist camp, and lastly a subdivision on 


| 
| 
| 





in rural housing problems. 

The Committee on Home Information 
Centers, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Pearl Chase of Santa Barbara and with 
Miss Helen Atwater of Washington as vice- 

. has not previously been men- 


| the Commission, 


AUTOMATE STARTER 
FOR DOG RACES 





A STARTING device to replace stalls 
in starting greyhounds im dog races 
has been invented by Thomas A. Keen, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and granted an Amer- 
ican patent. 

The apparatus, it is Stated, provides 
for simultaneous release of the dogs en- 
tered im a race or for release in time 
sequence. As there are no parts that 


| will impede the dog in obtaining a quick 


start, the specifications assert that the 
device becomes a protection in its efforts 
to get off. ; 

The actual value of the dog for speed, 
for quick starting and for coursing 
exhibited by means of the starter, it 
disclosed. Its faults also become ap- 
parent, says the specifications, and open 
the. way to correction. 

According to the specification, a bar— 
made of piping, or a spar or beam— 
suitably supported at both ends, is set 
up from the hub rail extending across 
the track part way to the outer rail. 
On this, attached at spaced intervals 
are circular rings, each fastened to a 
supporting member, which support the 
dog harnesses. 

The harness unit for each dog consists 
of the holding harness, which extends 
about the front of the dog, and body 
harnesses, which encircles the dog’s 
body. The holding harness prevents the 
dog from pulling ‘away. 

The parts of the holding harness are 
held closed where they come together 
to which a wire or cable is attached. 
in front of the dog’s chest by a lock, 
The body harness are made in parts 
which close against springs which would 
normally keep them apart, and are also 
kept closed by a lock to which a wire 
or cable is\ attached. 

These wires or cables are long enough 
to extend to the supporting bar and be 
carried along the bar to the hub rail, 
where they are connected to a device | 
for pulling the wires simultaneously or | 
at spaced intervals of time. The pull 
on the wires opens the harness and re- 
leases the dogs. 

Rights in the invention are protected 
under patent No. 1819179, issued June 16 
by the United States Patent Office. 


Called Essentiat 
_ To Beef Industry 


‘Possible Misrepresentation 
| And Substitution in Sale 
Prevented by Stamping, 
Says Federal Specialist 


By W. C. Davis 
Department of Agriculture 


Probably no food product possesses a 
greater range of quality than beef, as the 
term is generally used. 

Recent investigations show that the 
great majority of consumers do not know 
how to select beef on the basis of qual- 
ity. This condition has become intensified 
because of misleading meat displays, and 
misleading advertising regarding its qual- 
ity. As a result consumers become con- 
fused, and while they long for an ap- 


take another chance.” 

This is largely because consumers have 
not been clearly informed about beef and 
the factors which insure its satisfactory 
quality. Beef of the best quality must be 
from a well “finished” animal. “Finish” 
in the live animal means that the meat 
from that animal will be interspersed 
with white fat particles. The presence 
|of firm white fat in beef is a sure indi- 
; cation of high quality. It contributes to 
| tenderness and palatability. 


Essential Elements 


muscular tissue or flesh with a minimum 
of strength in fiber and connective tissue. 
Beef of this sort possesses a high propor- 
tion of juice to dry fiber, but this mois- 
ture must be of such consistency that the 
flesh when chilled remains firm and 
resilient. The cut surface of this beef 
has fine grain and is smooth and velvety 
to sight and touch. The color is a light 
or cherry red. The cut surface also pre- 
sents a sheen or reflection not apparent 
in beef of poorer quality which is rela- 
tively dry or watery, and of coarser fiber. 
All lean beef, however, will not make 
satisfactory roast and steaks, because it 
lacks the essential elements which con- 
tribute to tenderness and palatability. 
Yellow fat, and particularly soft yellow 
fat, indicates low quality. It is generally 
associated with cow beef and more spe- 
cially with beef from dairy cows. Generally 
these are not slaughtered until after they 
have ceased to be economical milk pro- 
ducers, hence have passed the age when 
it might be possible to convert them into 
satisfactory meat cuts for the table. 
Because of these conditions and the 








Radio Commission C leurs Dockets 


Before Adjournment for Summer 





Temporary Licenses Issued to Score of Stations; Action 


Taken on More Than 100 Other Petitions 





Issuing temporary licenses to a score of 
broadcasting stations, due to failure of 
the stations to comply with radio regu- 
lations, and taking action on more than 
100 other pending applications, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission virtually has! 
cleared up its docket preparatory to its| 
adjournment over the Summer on June 26. 

At one of its final sessions on June 24, 
the Commission considered its entire 
docket, in chronological order, and acted 
on all cases which had gone through 
routine channels. It deferred until Oct. 
1 consideration of the high-power issue, | 
in which 24 leading stations are compet- | 
ing for the eight remaining vacant assign- 
ments with 50,000 watts power. 

While the Commission will be in recess 
until September, it is planned to have a 
quorum of its membership on hand | 
throughout most of the Summer, to act 
on routine or emergency applications and 
business. The decisions rendered at the 
June 24 meeting, made available June 25, | 
are as follows: 





Renewal of Licenses 


The Commission granted the following 
applications for renewal of broadcasting 


station licenses for the regular license 
period: 

KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., San 


Francisco, Calif. 

WAIU, American Ins. 
Ohio. 

WCOD, Keystone Brdcstg. Corp., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

WJBW, Chas. C. Carlson, New Orleans, La. 

WMAZ, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Ga. 

WHAS, The Courier Journal Co. and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky. 

KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Inc., 
Francisco. 

KQW, Pacific Agr. 
Jose, Calif. 

WBAA, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, Ind. 

WELL, Enquirer News Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Ins, Co., Jackson, Miss. 

WPAW, Shartenburg & Robinson Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

WWVA, West Virginia Brdcstg. Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Hearing Docket 
The Commission directed that temporary 
licenses be issued for the term beginning 
3 a. m., E. S. T., July 1, 1931, and period 
ending according to special Minute No. 360, 
adopted April 16, 1931, each of said licenses 
to contain the following clauses. “This 


Union, Columbus, 


San 


& Foundation, San 


| license is issued subject to such action as 


the Commission may take after hearing on 
the licensee's pending application for re- 
newal of license. No authority herein con- 
tained shall be construed as a finding by the 
Federal Radio Commission that the operation 
of this station is in the public interest.” 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La. 


Temporary Licenses 


With regard to the following application, 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
fact that said applicant has failed to com- 
ply with General Order 105 in that it has 
failed to file time-sharing agreement as re- 
quired, (1) designated said applidation for 
hearing, (2) directed temporary license he 
issued beginning 3 a. m., E. S. T., July 1, 
1931, and period ending according to special 
Minute No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 

KGFG, Oklahoma Brdcstg Co., Oklahoma, 
City, Okla. 

With regard to the following applications, 
on consideration of the 

facts that said applicants have failed to 

comply with General Order No. 105 in that 
they have failed to file time-sharing agree- 
ments as required and have also failed to 

comply with General Orders 111 and 115, 

(1) designated said applications for hearing, 

(2) directed temporary licenses be issued 

beginning 3 a. m., E. S. T., July 1, 1931, 

and period ending according to Special 

Minute No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 

KSO, Berry Seed Company, Clarinda, 

Towa. ' 

KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Corp., 

Shreveport, La. 
| 
| tioned. 


communities. 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


It is dealing with a unique prob- | 
|lem—that of providing local centers and | 
disinterested advice on all matters relating | 
te the building and remodeling of homes, 
i the ehoice of site, methods of financing, | 
education and guidance. There are many | as well as the problems relating to home- 
home economists on this Committee but | making. It is listing the types of home in- 
its membership includes also representa- | formation services now available and will 
tives of various other angles of interest | study intensively and evaluate the work 
of organized home information centers and 
information services in selected typical 
It will recommend methods 
of improving and coordinating existing 


KTFI, Radio Broadcasting 
Falls, Idaho. 

With regard to the following applications, 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
facts that said applicants are licensed for 
unlimited time, but operate less than 12 
hours a day in violation of General Order 
105 and have also failed to comply with 
General Orders 111 and 115, (1) designated 
said applications for hearing, (2) directed 
temporary licenses be issued®eginning 3 
a. m.,, E. S. T., July 1, 1931, and period 
ending according to Special Minute No. 360, 
adopted April 16, 1931: 


KOCW, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


WCAT, South Dakota State School 
Mines, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

KSEI, KSEI Brdestg. Fed. Ltd., Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

WNBW, G. F. Schieseler & M. E. Stephens 
doing business as Home Cut Glass & China 
Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

With regard to the following applications, 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
fact that said applicants have failed to 
comply with General Order No. 105, inas- 
much as stations are licensed for unlimited 
time, but are operating less than 12 hours 
daily, (1) designated said applications for 
hearing, (2) directed temporary licenses be 
issued beginning 3 a. m., E. 8. T., July 1, 
1931, and period ending according to Special 
Minute No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 

KFKY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
oo” Raymond C. Hammett, Talladega, 

a. ! 

KCMB, Honolulu Brdestg. Co., Ltd., Hong- 
lulu, T, H. . 

With regard to the following applications, 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
facts that said applicant has failed to com- 
ply with General Order No. 105, inasmuch 
as station is licensed for unlimited time, 
but is operating ,less than 12 hours daily, 
and has failed to submit a satisfactory 
explanation with regard to frequency devi- 
ations; (1) designated said application for 
hearing, (2) directed temporary license be 
issued beginning 3 a. m,, E. S. T., July 1, 
1931, and period ending according to Spe- 
cial Minute No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 

KREG, Pacific-Western Brdcstg. Fed. Ltd., 
Santa Ana., Calif. 

With regard to the following applications, 
the Commission on consideration of the 
fact that said applicants have failed to 
comply with General Orders 111 and 115 
(1) designated said applications for hear- 
ing, (2) directed temporary licenses be is- 
sued beginning 3 a. m., E. 8. T., July 1, 
1931, and period ending according to Spe- 
cial Minute No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 


Corp., Twin 


of 


KFDY, South Dakota State College, 
Brooklings, S. Dak. 
WRBJ, Woodruff Furniture Co., Inc., 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
ne Zenith Radio Corp., Mt. Prospect, 


With regard to the following application, 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
fact that said applicant has failed to com- 
ply with General Order No. 115, (1) —- 
nated said application for hearing, (2) 
rected temporary license be issued begin- 
ning 3 a. m., E. 8. T., July 1, 1931, and 
period ending according to Special Minute 
No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 
ano. Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta, 


a. 

With regard to the following application, 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
fact that said applicant is unable to reach 
a time-sharing agreement in accordance with 
General Order No. 105, (1) designated said 
application for hearing, (2) directed tem- 
porary license be issued beginning 3 a. m., 
E. S. T., July 1, 1931, and period ending 
according to Special Minute No. 360, 
orenes. April 16, 1931: 

. WASH  Brdestg. Gran 
Rapids, Mich. . , 
* With regard to the following applications, 
the mmission, on consideration of the 
fact tit investigations heretofore author- 
ized have not been concluded, directed that 
temporary licenses be issued beginning 3 
a. m., E. 8. T., July 1, 1931, and ending 3 
a. m., E. 8S. T., Sept. 15, 1931: - 

WCHI, Chicago, Il. 


Applications reconsidered and granted: 


WCCO, Northwestern Broadcasting Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., renewal of license’ was. 
considered by the Commission June 20 and 
granted. The station has heretofore been 
licensed for 712 kw. and the equipment did 
not conform to General Order No. 97. Ap- 
plication is now granted in accordance with 
power specified in amended application and 
renewal license will be issued for 5 kw. 
power, 810 ke., unlimited time. 

Applications granted: 

BA, Pennsylvania State Police, Harris- 
burg, Pa., granted construction permit for 
police service. 

KYZ, Libby, McNeill and Libby, Kenai, 
Alaska, granted modification of construction 
permit for change in apparatus and addi- 
tional frequencies. Also granted license 
covering same. 

WNAT, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Orlando 
Twp., Ill; WNAJ, West of Angola, Ind.; 
WNAM, Lewisburg, Pa.; WNAK, Litchfield, 
Ohio, granted modification of 
change types of emission. 

WNAL, Aeronautical Radio Inc., 


Corp., 





license to 


Brook- 
LGontinued on Page 8, Column 32.) 








Grading Service | British Consuming 


petizing steak or roast, they hesitate “to | 


More Cigarettes 





European Use of Tobacco Pred- 
ucts Last Year Maintained 
Level of 1929 


The consumption of tobacco products in 
Europe in 1930 was approximately equal 
to that of 1929, according to a report-from 
Tobacco Specialist J. B. Hutson at Berlin. 
From 1926 to 1929, consumption increased 
at am average rate of 3 per cent a year. 
In the United Kingdom, it appears to 
have increased about 2.5 per cent in 1930, 
ba in Continental Europe it was one-half 
of 1 per cent less than in 1929. 

The consumption of cigarettes in the 
United Kingdom appears to have been 
about 4 per cent larger than in 1929. In 
Continental Europe the consumption of 
cigarettes was almost equal to that of 
1929 and the consumption of cigars slightly 
larger than in 1929; but the consumption 
of other classes of products declined. 


Approximately one and one-half billion 
pounds of tobacco, an amount approxi- 
mately equal to the crop of the United 
States, was used by manufacturing plants 
in Europe outside Russia, in 1930, Al- 
most one-half of this quantity was grown 
in Europe, and the remainder imported 
largely from the United States, the, Dutch 
East Indies, British colonies and Brazil, 
between 35 and 40 per cent of the imports 
being from the United States—=Issued by 
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Player's li+ 


Best quality in beef implies full, firm, | 


ing centers. 


mon, 





beef grades. 


the Department of Agriculture. 


uncertainties which accompanied con- 
sumers’ beef purchases the Government 
Beef Grading and Stamping Service was 
instituted. This service was inaugurated 
May 2, 1927, at 10 of the larger slaughter- 
The service has since been 
extended to seven more large markets. 
The grades in order of excellence are: 
Prime, choice, good, medium, and com- 


Official Beef Grading | 

Beef carcasses and cuts are graded and 
stamped at the packing plant by official 
Beef is graded on the basis 
of conformance, finish, and quality, and 
every Offic'al grader has been thoroughly 
trained in Government grade standards. 





honey, meat, 


> 


etc. 


products are a 


“The element of color is a grading’ factor in numerous standards estab- 


_ lished for agricultural products. Cotton, hay, fruits, vegetables, rice, 
rains, breads, mayonnaise and innumerable other farm 
graded with color as a factor. The Department of Agri- 
culture has developed an instrument for the measurement of color, in 
respect to hue, brilliance and chroma, the three elements distinguishing 
color. The color of samples of cotton are being measured in this instru- 
ment as shown in the illustration. The sample is set up in front of the 
operator, just out of focus, so that it will appear as one band of color. By 
looking through the eyepiece the oper 
duced by several color. discs, which can be moved around with the left 
| hand to expose varying amounts of each color, such as red, yellow, black, 
The operator manipulates these discs until the color from them is 


r also sees the color band pro- 
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“lor quality of the beef which they pur- 


Beginning at the hind shank, a continu- 
ous ribbonlike imprint is made on each 
side of the carcass. The stamp is so 
placed that at least a portion of its im- 
print is left on each retail cut. Both 
class and grade are shown; for instance, 
a steer carcass carries the word “steer” 
|evenly spaced and followed by the grade 
jterm. The ink used for stamping the) 
| beef is @ pure vegetable compound and is 
entirely harmless. 

It has now been definitely proved that 
such a service is mot only practical and 
workable, but that it is essential to both 
consumers and livestock producers. It 
is essential to consumers in that it pro- 
| Vides a means of identifying the grade 


chase. They are no longer compelled to 
rely on the judgment or advice of the in- 
dividual market man. The Government 
grade stamp on the beef is the Govern- 
|ment’s statement of quality to the con- 
| sumer. 

The grading and stamping service is 
essential to livestock producers because} 
}it eliminates possible substitution and 
misrepresentaion in the sale of their prod- 
uct to consumers. Those who produce 
the better grades of beef do not have} 
to come into competition with those who 
produce the poorer grades; their products 
are sold for exactly what they are, because 
| the grade stamp indicates their quality. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an article appearing in the Commer- 
cial Standards Monthly, official pub- 
lication of the National Bureau of 
Standards.) 














Reduced by Half in Recent Years 
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of imprisonment’ are now dealt with by| Probation Act or else committed for a 


other methods such as fines and proba- 
tion.” The number of imprisonments for 
“indictable offenses,” the report indicates, 
has fallen from 23,869 in 1913 to 14,807 in 
1929. 

It is shown, however, that there have 
been sharp declines in the number of 
“nonindictable” offenses. Under this 
classification the statistics indicate that 
there were 57,839 eases of drunkenness in 
1929, as against the annual average of 
193,354 for the years 1910-1914; 25,683 as- 
saults as compared with 43,032; 1,281 cases 
of prostitution as against 10,682; 4,265 
instances of begging in comparison with 
25,419; 1,190 “sleeping out” as against 8,- 
594, and 12,043 cases of gaming in com- 
parison with 29,971. 

“From these figures,” the Commissioners 
state, “it is clear that an improvement in 
social conditions and social behavior is 
one of the causes of the decline of the 
prison. population.” 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the British crime situation, has been 
the reduced numbers of young persons 
imprisoned, the Commissioners aver, ex- 
pressing the belief however, that there 
could be a still greater improvement in 
this respect. “The courts still appear to 
send to prison many young persons who 
might either be dealt with under the 





Borstal sentence,” they state. 

An experiment in the payment of pris- 
eners for work done is also described in 
the re Payment based on good con- 
duct marks system was discontinued in 
1913 owing to its purely negative influence. 
The new system, which has been tried 
out successfully at one prison, involves 
payment for output over a certain basic 
average. The men were allowed to spend 
the money so earned on cigarettes and 
small luxuries. A marked improvement 
in their morale and behavior was noticed, 
and the incentive made them more vigor- 
ous and cheerful and less inclined to in- 
subordination. 

The report points out that the experi- 
ment at this jail cannot as yet be regarded 
as conclusive, since the novelty may wear 
off, and the kinds of work which can be 
assessed ccurately are limited; but 
schemes to extend the principle are being 
considered. 


Chinese Radio Extended 
The opening of direct radio services 
from Mukden to San Francisco and Ber- 


lin on June 15 gives China practically 
world-wide radio communication. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Hornung, Clarence P. Trade-marks, designed 


by ... 63 numbered leaves. Nj. Y., Caxton 
press, 1930. 31-11245 
Howard-Fianders, Leonard. Gliding and mo- 
torless flight, by ... and C. F. Carr. 114 
p.. illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1930. ite 
Laurence, Mrs. Ethelwyn. A B C of library 
craft, by ...and Emma L. Gilmount. 43 
p., illus. Los Angeles, Prtd. by Wolfer prtg. 
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Lillie, Leo C. Historic Grand Haven and 
Ottawa county. 394 p., illus. Grand Haven, 
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Longstreth, Thos. M. Murder at Belly Butte 
and other mysteries from records of mounted 
Olice, by . . and Henry Vernon: illus. 
S00 . N. ¥., Century co., 1931. 31-11255 
Lunesbur co., Va. Sunlight on southside; 
lists of tithes, Lunenburg county, Va., 1748- 
1783. 503 p. Phila., Penna., Geo. 8, Fer- 


guson co., 1931. 31-11364 
Nardelli, Fredericd. Gabriel the archangel 
(Gabriele d'Annunzio), by... and Arthur 
Livingston. 336 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 
& co., 1931. 31-11367 
Nayler, J. L. Aviation of to-day, its history 
and development, by ... and E. Ower, 
491 p., illus. N. Y¥., F. Warne & co., 1930. 
31-11358 

Newark, N. J. .Free public library. Newark- 
in-print. Newark from 1666 through 1930, 
24 p. Newark, N. J., Public library, 1931. 
31-11267 

Nichols, Edith L. Picture history; pictures 


recommended for class study, by .. . 
James J. Reynolds and Grace A. Taylor, 
10 p., 27 plates. N. ¥., Noble & Noble, 1931. 
31-11246 

Reichelt, Melanie. 200 famous Viennese reci- 
s. 104 p. Boston, Wm. Filene’s sons co., 
931. 31-11357 
Siegfried, Andre. Bagend’e crisis. by . . «3 
trans. from French by H. H. Hemming and 
Doris Hemming. 236 p. Lond., J. Cape, 1931, 


31-11258 
Ward, Chas. H. Builders of delusion; tour 
among our best minds. 


381 p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill co,, 1931. 31-11250 








emember way back. 





—WHEN WE WATCHED THEM SHOE HORSES? 





TURN your recollections back to the 


days when the village 


smithy did a 


chance of disappointment. And even 
though Armour’s Star Ham was for 


¢ 


ingredients and 


the most scientific 


and rigidly adhered-to formulae for 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


thriving horse-shoeing business. Do 
you recall how difficult it was in those 
days to buy the kind of ham you liked 
best? How flavors and textures 
varied? How few hams were branded 
— and how little brand name then 
meant? All: because packing house 
hams, at that time, were largely se- 
lected by guess, cured by guess and 
smoked under temperatures’ regu- 
lated by guess. “Standardization” 
was in the dictionary, but a compara- 
tive stranger to the old-time packer. 

But the rule of guess has been 
ruled out. Through Armour’s driv- 


“ing determination to improve and 


constantly to keep on improving 
Armour products, America’s ham ap- 
petite has long been freed from the 


years regarded as the highest stand- 
ard of ham quality, Armour’s ever- 
lasting efforts to better all previous 
bests yielded still another triumph in 
the art of meat preparation . . . 
Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star Ham. 

Introduced a year ago, this new 
Ham, in a new package, represents 
hitherto unscaled heights of flavor, 
tenderness and uniformity. It is the 
product of revised processing from 
start to finish. Of uprooted, outworn 
traditions; discarded obsolete meth- 
ods; ignored old-time “can’ts.” 

This ultra-modern processing of 
Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star Ham 
involves the most careful selection of 
the livestock; extra-close grading of 
the fresh hams; the finest of curing 





mixing them; laboratory-controlled 
timing and temperatures of curing 
and smoking. Undeviating standards 
govern every step. 


To Armour’s claim that “Fixed 
Flavor” Star Ham is the very ultimate 
in ham quality and tastiness, is added 
the judgment. and enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the American public. Never 
before has a new packing-house meat 
product attained such popularity in 
so short atime! It has not only given 
America a new reason for eating 
ham, but by contrast with the ham 
of the village smithy days offers a 
most vivid picture of the progressive- 
ness of the new and modern Armour 
and Company. 

* 


* * 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


BETTER VALUES 


BETTER MARKETS 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Railroad Rates 
Contrasted With 
Farm Revenue 


Secretary Hyde Expresses 


method of adjusting production, con- 
fronts the American wheat grower today. 
The cumulative effect of increasing wheat 
acreage and production is taking its toll. 
Prices are the lowest they have been in 
a@ generation. Rare is the grower who can 
break even. All proven. as a result, will 
have to adjust their production in view 
of their newly adjusted pocketbooks. For 
many, the involuntary adjustment will be 
distressing. 


If all the wheat land in America were 
owned by one man, the problem would be 


ee : easy. at man would plan his produc- 
Opinion That I. C, C, Will | tion. : He would limit his crop ‘to the 


Recognize Farmers’ Plight — theamarket needs. He would re- 


| duce his acreage. He would by no means 
In Acting on Petition abandon scientific methods or the use of 


oe er oneness y _ 
Re ea | cheaply as possible, but he wou 0) e 
{Continued from Page 1.] | volume of production down until the mar- 
blink the stubborn fact—that anything) ket caught up—until his wheat could be 
which stimulates production, call it by} sold at a profitable price. ; 

whatever name you will, means larger| Of course, the American wheat acreage 
and larger surpluses coming more and| will never be owned by any one man. But 
more into competition with foreign sur-|the problem is the same as if it were. 


pluses, produced on cheap land by cheap| And the solution is the same, The millions 
labor. This inevitably means greater dis- 


aster. The only answer to overproduction 
is less production, balancing our crops 
against market demands, producing only 
such an amount as we can sell at a price 
which covers cost of production plus a 
profit. 





Warns Against Surpluses 


There are those who maintain that it 
is the duty of the farmer to express him- 
self in the largest possible production, 
that he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before is a public 
benefactor; that the farmer has not only 
the right but the duty to produce as 
much of the crops he raises as the greatest 
possible acreage, the most scientific 
methods, and his own best efforts will 
permit. ‘Those who advocate the pro- 
cedure shudder at the thought of decreas- 
ing exports. 

If this theory is to prevail, then logically 
we should encourage a larger acreage per 
man; an increasingly scientific, mechan- 
ized, and intensive cultivation;“and the 
most efficient system of marketing. But 
before we embark on this program we 
are bound to recognize that enormous sur- 
Pluses will be produced which must com- 
pete for the markets of the world. In- 
exorably they must be sold on the basis 
of a competitive price. If this is our 
program, then we must compete with 
a foreign agriculture, which is also ex- 
panded, which haS the benefit of cheap 
lands, uses cheap labor; and, in increas- 
ing degree, modern machinery. Such ex- 
pansion would mean ever-increasing sur- 
pluses from America meeting foreign 
competition in the world market. No 
scheme of subsidy could equalize such con- 
ditions. The American farmer can not 
and ought not be compelled to meet the 
fierce competition of cheap lands and low 
standards of living in other countries. 

Under the circumstances, shall we con- 
tinue annually to pile up mountains of 
fo0d and fibers, the very size of which 

uces the world price, breaks the price 
at home, and leaves us poorer? Shall we 
perpetually attempt to pile the mountan 
higher? There is nothing economically 
sound or socially desirable about produc- 
ing crops to sell at less than the cost of 
producing them. ‘ ‘ 


Adjustment to Needs 


We can answer the surplus problem by 
adjusting production to market needs. 
There are two ways of making that ad- 
justment. One is voluntary, the other in- 
voluntary. 

The voluntary way is to estimate, as 
far in advance as possible, the require- 
ments of the market, and plan the quan- 
tity and quality of production that will 
meet those requirements. 

The involuntary way is to keep on pro- 
ducing, getting more and more acres un- 
der cultivation, as if nothing of impor- 
tance had happened to the market. As 
the surplus mounts, the price falls. Fi- 
nally the price gets so low that not one 
producer in 10,000 can make a profit. All 
producers are then forced to reduce their 
acreage, and some of them are forced to 
the wall. 

That is the law of the jungle, of dog 
eat dog. It is what happens when blind 
economic forces hold complete sway. Is 
there any justification for it in a civil- 
ized community? Isn't it possible that 
efficiency will still be rewarded under the 
operation of the producers’ collective ac- 
tion to adjust their production to market 
needs? 

The periodic bankruptcies, the foreclo- 
sures, the years of hard effort completely 
wasted—can we be content with that sort 
of a crop? 

It was the blind competition that ruled 
the cotton growers after the huge crop of 
1926. Overplanting in 1925 and 1926 cost 
the South nearly $1,000,000,000. 

Low Wheat Prices 

Encouraged by good prices, cotton grow- 
ers in 1925 and 1926 increased their acre- 
age 14 per cent above the 1924 figure. It 
probably cost over $200,000,000 to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest those 6,000,000 acres. 
Farmers got nothing for this work. Worse, 
the increased production reduced their in- 
come from cotton in 1926 and 1927 by 
more than $750,000,000. 

The law of the jungle, the involuntary 





ili ataae to Consider 
Problems of Home Owners 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


information services and will outline so far 
as possible what studies should be under- 
taken of subject matter for the use of lo- 
cal information centers. There are several |. 
home economists on this Committee which 
includes also educational specialists, rep- 
resentatives of libraries, university ex- 
tension and various other groups. 

In addition to the six committees which 
I have described in some detail each of 
the 18 other committees will be engaged 
in equally comprehensive studies. There 
will also be correlating committees deal- 
ing with standards and objectives, with 
research, with legislation and administra- 
tion, with education and service, with or- 
ganization programs and with technologi- 
cal. developments. Their findings will 
constitute the most comprehensive and 
representative study of housing that has 
yet been made in America. 

The significance of this undertaking 
was best expressed by the founder of the 
conference, President Hoover; in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Adequate housing goes to the very roots 
of the well being of the family, and the 
family is the social unit of the Nation. 
It is more than comfort that is involved, 
it has important aspects of health and 
morals and education and the provision 
of a fair chance for growing childhood. 

“Nothing contributes more for greater 
happiness or for sounder social stability 
than the surroundings of their homes. It 
should be possible in our country for any- 
body of sound character and industrious 
habits to provide himself with adequate 
housing and preferably to buy his own 
home. 

“We wish to set up something more 
than an ephemeral discussion. It is ob- 
viously not our purpose to set up the 
Federal Government in the bypilding of 
homes. There are many questions of local 
government involved. It is my hope that 
out of this inquiry and the conferences 
that will follow it, we should make so 
well-founded a contribution to our na» 
tional understanding as to give direction 
and coordination to thought and action 
throughout tHe country.” 


(The foregoing is the full tert of a 
speech by Mr, Ford before a confer-~ 
ence of the &merican Home Eco-« 
nomics Association, at Detroit, Mich, 
June 25.) 
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dow. Wide, 


able rumble seat is 
standard equipment. 


(Safety glass is optional in all doors and windows 
at small additional cost.) 


ef Ameridan farmers who do own the 
wheat lgnds have the same reason for 
applying that solution, as the one man 
would have, except that their reason is 
multiplied by the needs of the millions of 
farm families. 

When the world-wide depression came 
along to reduce the effective demand for 
manufactured eet manufacturers 
took due notice of it. y reduced their 
production. No automotive manufacturer, 
for example, argued that since others in 
his industry were reducing output, he 
would increase his, He knew that that 
way lay chaos and disaster for the whole 
industry, and therefore ultimately for him. 
He reduced output voluntarily, the mo- 
ment the restricted state of the marke’ 
became apparent to him. 

* 7 im 
Aid Given by Government 

What: government can do to help agri- 
culture balance its production to market 
needs, government should do. The Gov- 
ernment helped greatly in the 1930 Tariff 
Act with further guarantees to the farmer 
that he should have the home market, in 
putting added protection on crops which 


normally impert, and thereby afferding 
fafmers an opportunity for alternative 
crops. Notable examples of thisare soy 
beans and flax, . 

A great source of potential benefit to ag- 
riculture lies in the possibilities which the 
Tariff Act opens up for better balanced 
Preduction. Our net imports for the 
years 1924-28 of commodities upon which 
duties were raised, and which can be pro- 
duced in this country, give a rough meas- 
ure of the possibilities of shifting produc- 
tion so as to achieve a better balance. 
For instance, we import vegetables which 
require 388,000 acres to produce. Our im- 
ports ef soybean oil require 160,000 acres; 
of corn, 84,000 acres; of peanuts, 67,000 
acres; of figs, 62,000 acres; of meats and 
meat products, 341,000 acres; of dairy 
Preducts and Weprenara, 450,000 acres; 
of cattle, hogs, arid sheep, 818,000 acres; 
etc, On the basis of recent volume ef do- 
mestic flax consumption and production, 
the increased rates on flax, flaxseed, and 
linseed oil, make possible a substitution of 
2,300,000 acres of flax for hard red Spring 
wheat. The total shift in acreage from 
crops of which we now produce too great 


ame oe mee ne a 


surplus to crops to which increased tariff 

protection now offers a better market, 

could run ag high as 10,000,000 acres, 
Probably that entire shift could not be 

realized, but enough of it coyld be accom- 

plished to give agriculture q better bal 

anced production than it now has. . 

States Extend Help 


The possibilities of governmental as- 
sistance to agriculture are not restridted 
to the Federal Government, The States 
can help also by relieving the farmers of 
a disproportionate and unjust burden of 
taxation. ) 

Incidentally, I venture to hope that, in 
the consideration ef the appeal ef the 
railroads for higher freight rates, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission wil] take 
inte censideration the fact that while the 
revenues of the railroads drop’ 16 per 
cent last year, the revenue of the farmers 
drepped 20 per cent; that farm prices are 
down to prewar levels while freight rates 
are relatively high; that with many pred~- 
ucts taxes, manufacturing costs, and rail- 
road rates can be on to the con- 
sumer, but that the farmer can not pass 
his costs on. I have no right to speak 
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for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and I do not pretend to do As but I have 
a ing—based en its order of reduc- 
tion of agricultural and horticultural rates 
a few months ago, which order the rail- 
reads held up by injunction—that the 
Commission understands and sympathizes 
with the needs and the plight of Amer- 


ican agriculture, 
* 7 * 


Results of Organization 

When government has done all that it 
ean do, the final solution of the prob- 
lems of agriculture still rests with the 
farmer. Millions of farm families are 
new engaged in destructive competition 
with each other. Each is engaged, by his 
surplus production, in beating down the 
price of the commodity for all, Each 


family strikes something from the living| 


standards, the educational opportunities 
and the welfare of every other, Yet they 
are not enemies, They are neighbors and 
friends, having the same interests, the 
ame ambitions, the same rights to an 
merican opportunity and an American 
standard of living. 

Those millions of friends and neighbors 
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TWO DASHING NEW 
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SMART STYLE and utility are combined in 
the beautiful new Ford Cabriolet with the 
slanting windshield and sloping top. It is 
really two cars in one—so easily can you 
change it from a roadster to a coupe. The 
enduring body finish is offered in a variety 
of rich, attractive colors. Radiator shell, 
headlamps and other exposed bright metal 
parts are made of Rustless Steel. Upholstery 
of driver’s seat is available in either a fine 
quality Bedford Cord or genuine crushed 
grain leather. Seat is adjustable. The slant- 
ing windshield is made of Triplex safety 
polished plate glass. 
rial is fast color, non- 
shrinking, with a slid- 
ing seam fastener for 
the wide, rear win- 


Attractive top mate- 


‘595 


F. O. B. Detroit, plus freight 
and delivery. Bumpers and 
epere tire extra, 


comfort- 


IN THE past few months, the Ford 
Motor Company has introduced three new 
five-passenger bodies—the Town Sedan, 
De Luxe Sedan and Standard Sedan. 
To this distinguished group are now 
added the new Convertible Sedan and 
Cabriolet. 


These latest Ford bodies are of particu- 
lar importance at this season not only 
because of their distinctive style and 


On bright, clear days and moonlit 
nights, you may enjoy the exhilarating 
dash and freedom of an open car, When 
skies are overcast, or winter comes, the 
substantial attractive top gives you the 


Ford  onveetible (. 
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must have unity. They must have @ 
means through which they can. speak with 
one voice. By organization the farmers 
can unite and cease the ruthless com- 
petition of every farmer with every other, 
collectively plan production te meet the 
market demand; collectively stabilize 
prices; and mobilize the economic er 
of the American farms, Thus 
ture can take advantage of the 
and control its production as industry 
does. Thus agriculture by the strength 
of its own brain, can meve forward to a 
position of equality with industry, and 
having gained that ition can hold it 
against all the vicissitudes of the future. 

The whole realm of industry is organ- 
ized, not against the farmer, but never- 
theless bearing heavily upon him, Labor 
is organized. Finance is organized. In 
the economic arena in which competi- 
tion lies no longer between individuals, 
but in which gigantic organizations atruge 
gle for mastery, agriculture opposes only . 
the bared breast and the two hands of 
the individual farmer. Agriculture, too, 
must organize. 





snug comfort and protection of a closed 
car. The change is made quickly and 
easily. 


beauty, but because of the convertible 
feature. Each is really two cars in one. 


THE NEW FORD CONVERTIBLE SEDAN 


THE NEW FORD 


See these new Ford cars at the show- 
rooms of Ford dealers and make special 
note of their careful finish, rich upholstery 
and beautiful colors. You will take pride 
in their striking appearance and their satis- 


factory performance over many thousands 
of miles. 


AN ENTIRELY new Ford body of impressive 
grace and style, Great care has been taken 
to make the top sturdy and substantial, 
Only four clamps are needed to hold it se- 
curely in place-——-two at the windshield 
frame and one on each of the rear-quarter 
side frames. Snaps fasten the non-shrink- 
able, fast-color top material to the sides. 
The solid frame for window and door sup- 


ports is a distinctive feature. 


Seat cushions 


and backs are genuine leather, with arm 


rests for rear seat passengers. 
Side fender-well for 


*640 


¥. 0. B. Detroit, plus freight 
and delivery. Bumpers end 


seat is adjustable. 
spare tire is standard 
equipment. There is a 
choice of de luxe body 
colors. The slanting 
windshield is made 
of Triplex safety, 
polished plate glass. 


Driver's 


epere tire extra. 


(Safety glass is optional in all doors and windows 


at small additional 


cost.) 


CABRIOLET 
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_ “Aliens Returning © Privileges Granted = States 
From Temporary To Non-Resident Autoists Listed — 


Absence Excluded |Bay State Registrar Also Summarizes Laivs 


ee ee Operating in Canadian Provinces 
Secretary of Labor’s Refusal ———_—_—__—_—— 


‘To Admit Previous Resi-| | Boston, Mass., June 24. | chusetts will permit licensed nonresident | 
dents Valid; Immigration | 


The State Registrar of Motor Vehicles, | drivers to operate any vehicle that may | 
George A. verter, has just sent ‘to all| |be legally driven in the State, provided 
chiefs of police and motor vehicle inspec- their home States confer similar privileges | 
Acts Construed tors of the State a summary of the non-/| upon drivers of Massachusetts. 

: ah, resident motorists’ privileges conferred| The summary of privileges granted by 
under the laws of the various States and|the States and Provinces to nonresident 
Canadian Provinces. motorists follows in full text: 

Unlimited operation of out-of-State cars| In accordance with the provisions oi 
is permitted in Massachusetts under a/|section 3 of chapter 90 of the Genera) 
new law effective today, he explained, Laws, as most recently amended by 
subject to the granting of equal privileges | chapter 142 of the acts of 1931, I hereby 
by the other States to motorists ‘of Massa- | determine that the following States and 
‘ No. 294. |chusetts. Otherwise, he pointed out, non-| countries or political subdivisions thereof 
Appeal from the District Court for the/ residents are limited to operation in| grant to residents of Massachusetts sim- 


_ District of Vermont. | Massachusetts to the same length of time |ilar privileges as are granted to residents | 
Harry B. Amey, United States Attorney, of the said States and*countries by the 


|that Massachusetts motorists are per- 
for appellant; Harotp Van Riper for ap-| mitted to operate in the nonresident’s| provisions of the said section, and I fur- 





New York, N. Y. 
Untrep STATES, EX REL. ASPASIA POLYMERIS 
AND ANTIGONE POLYMERIS, 
? v. 
” Joserx W. TRUDELL, IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. | 


pellees. ., | State or country. | ther determine the extent of the privileges | 
a L. Hanp, Swan and Cuasg, Circuit; yr, Parker also stated that Massa-|so granted to be as follows: 
‘udges. | aeguoeat arsenite sceaien diet 





Statement and Opinion Alabama—Unlimited, except as to“cars for ‘| £0", tourists. Trucks and’. buses must be 


, M 11, 1931 hire ag at = 
? ay | ; ew Hampshire—Passenger cars: Unlim- 
s | Alaska—Ninety days for passenger cars e 

Appeal from an order of the District} oniy. ited. Trucks and buses: Twenty days. 


_ Gourt for the District of Vermont sus-! Alberta—Six months for tourists. New Jersey—Passenger cars: ‘Ninety days. 


taining a writ of habeas corpus brought| _Arizona—Passenger cars: Four months. "Now Mexico—-Passenger ears: Six_months 
in behalf of two aliens who had been de-| Commercial vehicles mus ee for tourists. Commercial 


immediately vehicles must 

Arkansas—Passenger cars: Ninety days. 
Must get permit after 30 days. Other ve- 
hicles may take occasional trips if not | 
operated for hire. 

British Columbia—aAll types of motor ve- 
hicles allowed six months, for touring pur- 
poses only. Permit issued free. 

California — Passenger cars: 


nied admission by the Immigration In- 
spector and discharging them from cus- 
tody. Reversed. 

The relators are two subjects of Greece | 
who presented themselves for admission | 
at St. Albans, Vt., on Aug. 2, 1930, as aliens| 
who had previously been lawfully admitted | 


be registered upon arrival, 

New York—Unlimited. 

North Carolina—Unlimited. 

North Dakota—Pasenger cars: Unlimited. 
Trucks and buses must secure registration | 
immediately, if operated for commercial | 
purposes. 

Nova Scotia—Three months. 

Ohio—Unlimited. 





- 


Unlimited. 


to this country and were returning| Trucks and buses may get temporary reg- Oklahoma—Passenger cars: Sixty days. 

from a temporary visit abroad. Aspasia | ene ie hue * i at pro rata Commercial vehicles must be registered | 
: = 20y Sees upon entering the State. 

Polymeris is the mother of Antigone Colorado—Pleasure cars: Ninety days. Ontario—Passenger cars: ‘Thirty days. 

Polymeris. They first entered the United; Commercial vehicles must secure registration 


Commercial vehicles must be registered. 
Oregon—Passenger cars: Three months. 
Trucks and buses, same, if not used for 
| hire. 
Panama Canal Zone—Private cars: Ninety 
days. (Must get permit—free.) 


« States in 1909 and lived in New York City | 
until September, 1913, where Aspasia had, | 
and has, two sons in business. They then! 
returned to Greece for a visit and came 

§ °° back to this country An 1914. From then 


at once. 

Connecticut—Unlimited as to passenger 
cars and trucks. Buses and taxis must be 
registered at once. 

Delaware—Unlimited for passenger cars 
and trucks. Vehicles carrying passengers 


on they lived in New York City, where | or property for hire; Thirty consecutive | Omnl whiter Wii aaa 
_. Antigone was educated and later em-| “St. ot of Columbia—Unlimited. Porto Rico—Passenger cars: Unlimited. 


No privileges to trucks or taxis. 
Quebec—Passenger cars: Three months. , 
Buses and trucks require special permitsy 
Rhode Island—Unlimited, unless owner 
has regular place of business and uses 
vehicle principally in connection with such 
place of business, 


~ ployed, until they returned to Greece a Florida—Unlimited 


1923. They both were- domiciled in New 
York from 1909, and the evidence is per- | 
fectly plain and convincing to the effect 
that neither of them has abandoned her 
domicile but has at all times since it was | 
acquired intended to keep it and to make | 
her permanent residence in this country. 


Return Permits Refused 


time for passenger 

cars and trucks, unless Owner seCures em- 

ployment. Buses and taxis must be regis- 
tered immediately. 

Georgia—Thirty days. | 

Hawaii—Three months. | 
Idaho—Passenger cars: Unlimited. . Com- Saskatch Lae 

, < | ewan—Three months. 

pee brn Patsy» I a may secure regis- | - South Carolina— Passenger cars: Ninety 

. | days. rucks: me trip per month, ex- 

Illinois—Six months. Vehicles of foreign cept those carrying farm products, which 


corporations must be registered. : 
Indiana—Passenger cars and trucks: Sixty | ®"@ Stven ae time. Buses and taxis, 


They went to Greece in 1923 because the 


days. Buses and taxis on tour do not re- one BaD 
husband of Aspasia was sick at his home ee South Dakota—Passenger cars: Unlimited 
quire registration. before July 1. After June 30, 90 days 
there at Volo. When they left, they @x-) — Towa—Six months. Must get permit after | Trucks: Unlimited before July| 1, unless 
ecuted an affidavit showing their inten-| 10 days. . | f ’ 


used for hire. After July 1 must register. 
Permit may be obtained for buses, if 
touring. 

Tennessee—Pagsenger cars: Thirty days. 
Trucks: Thirty days, if on private business, 
No time for buses, 


Kansas—Unlimited. 

Kentucky—Unlimited. 

Louisiana — Passenger cars: Unlimited. 
Commercial vehicles must register after 30 
consecutive days. 

Maine—Passenger cars and trucks of less 


tion to return within six months. Before | 
that period expired it became apparent 
that they needed to remain longer, and) 
Antigone wrote to the American consul 
at Athens for an extension of time. | 


4 . | Texas — Pleasure vehicles: Twenty-five 
He replied that “ * * * Your papers) — ae cease Wasa Tad ila coane | days. Permit (50 cents) may be secured for 
cannot be renewed for a stay longer than) ;,, registered before entering. 120 additional days. Commercial vehicles; 


six months’ time unless you can furnisi| Manitoba—Pleasure 
very good reasons for your longer delay.”| Commercial: 
Although she testified that she replied to} 
the consul’s letter and complied with his | 
requirement, there is no record of her re-| 
ply ever ‘having been received at the con- 
sulate and no return permit was ever is-| 
sued to either of these aliens. 

The husband died in 1924. There was 
some delay in settling his estate, =) 
wher the relators were ready to return to 
this country, application was made to the 
consul by letter some time in 1924 for) 
return permits. They were refused. In| 
1925, another such application was made} 
and denied. In 1926, they employed a 
Greek lawyer in Athens to assist them, 
and he was unsuccessful. 

7 1929, Antigone personally applied to} 
the consul for return permits and was 
refused. Her brothers in New York en- 
gaged a New York attorney who endeav- 


Two to five trips per month. 

Utah—Passenger cars:, Ninety days.. Must 
secure permit within 10 days (fee $1,00). 
Commercial vehicles must be registered. 

Vermont —sPassenger cars: Unlimited. 
| Trucks of 3,000 pounds or less, unlimited, 
except when employed in State over 30 
days. Trucks over said capacity or buses 
with carrying capacity of 10 person or more: 
None, except when granted five-day permit 
before entering. 

Virginia—Passenger cars: Six 

Thirty days, 


vehicles: Unlimited. 
Must be registered. 

Maryland—Pleasure cars: Unlimited, Com- 
mercial vehicles: Thirty days. 

Michigan—Passenger cars: Ninety days. 
Trucks: Ten days. Buses and taxis: Ten 
days, if touring. 

Minnesota—Passenger cars: Three months. 
Must apply for permit within 10 days. 

Mississippi—Passenger cars and trucks: 
Twenty-five days. Taxis and buses must be 
registered. | 

Missouri—Unlimited, 

Montana—Ninety days, with extension if 
not used for. commercial purposes, 

Nebraska—Sixty days. 

Nevada—Permit issued for 90 days for 
passenger cars. Trucks and buses: Five 
days. 

New Brunswick—Pleasure cars: Ninety di days 


months. 
Commercial vehicles: 


Washington—Ninety days. 

West Virginia—Ninety days. Vehicles used 
for commercial purposes must be registered. 
Buses permitted for trip periods, 
| Wisconsin—Unlimited. J 

Wyoming—Ninety days, if used noncom- 
mercially. Motor vehicles used for commer- 
cial purposes must be registered. 


“In accordance with the foregoing de-| dent so far as the motor vehicle law is 
| termination of the registrar, a motor | concerned. 


| vehicle or trailer owned by a nonresident | Nonresidents lose all Honveniaint priv- | 























FEDERAL ATTORNEY. 
IN OKLAHOMA — 


HERBERT K. HYDE | 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June ‘15:—Her- 


bert. K. Hyde, recently chosen by--President | 
Hoover as United States. Attorney for the | 
western district of Oklahoma, with head- 

quarters. in Oklahoma. City,-..to- succeed 

Roy St. Lewis, promoted to be Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, 

is one of the youngest Federal attorneys in | 
the Nation. He was born in August, 1898, | 
in the Cherokee’ Nation, Mayes County, | 
northeastern Oklahoma. 


Mr.» Hyde has served two years as.'as- 


sistant district attorney in Oklahoma City. | 
He won prestige as prosecutor in various 
liquor conspiracy cases. 


man. 
State high school debatfng.team of Norman | 


He attended the grade schools at Nor- | 
A member of the championship 


High School, he won ‘the State oratorical | 
contest for, two years and in 1917 won the 
southwestern contest. | 


He. entered the University of Oklahoma | 


in 1917.and became president of ‘the fresh- | 


|man class. The same year he enlisted in 


the Navy for the World War. 


University, in Washington, D. C., and in| 
versity. .He earned his’ way through law 
school by serving as clerk to the dean of 
the law school and as night watchman at 
the university. | 
a candidate for Congress, and carried four 


| served as secretary to United States Sen- 


United States Attorney in the Summer of ! 


New York Law to Affect 





a Se — po ne | ileges, if they are convicted of violating 
x pomern & | any provision of the Massachusetts motor 
operation thereof of the State or country | yenicie laws, and thereafter would be re- 


in which he resides, may be operated on | 
+" | quired to secure Massachusetts registr: 
the ways of this Commonwealth without | |tion or license, or both. 7: 


| Massachusetts registration. Nonresidents | 
In accordance with the provisions of | 


remaining over 30 days, however, are re- | 

quired to secure from the registrar of |General Laws, chapter 90, section 10, I 

motor vehicles a permit for such opera- hereby determine that nonresidents re- | 

tion, and these permits will be issued to | Siding in the States and countries named | 
herein who have complied fully with the 


residents of the various States and coun- | 
tries in accordance with the aforesaid de- | Tequirements set forth in said section 10 | 
may operate on the ways of this Com- 


termination, the only requirement being 

that the nonresident submit evidence of ements gee a nooo a the 
the fact that he is the holder of a lia-| registrar any motor vehicle which may | 
bility insurance policy which will be main- | be legally operated within the Common- 
views expressed in the opinion in Johnson | tained in full force and effect during the | Wealth: 

v. Keating (C. C. A.) 17-F. (2d) 50, and| time he desires to operate in Massachu- 
Gischarged the aliens on the ground that | setts. 

they were entitled to admission as non- Any person whose legal residence is not 
quota immigrants under section 4 (b) of) wana the _Commonwealth is a nonresi- 
the Act of 1924 (6 USCA section 204 (b), 2 

since they had previously been lawfully 
admitted to the United States and were 
returning from a temporary visit abroad. 

It is true that they had previously law- 
fully been admitted, had established their 
domicile here, and were returning from a 
visit abroad. Their visit had been some- 
what extended first by the sickness and | 
death of Aspasia’s husband, by the ne- 
cessity for remaining to settle his estate, 
and then by the delay occasioned -by their | 
persistent, though fruitless, attempts to 
obtain return permits. ~ 

What is a temporary visit cannot be 
defined in terms of elapsed time alone, 
when it is of such duration that-its tem- 
porary character may reasonably be ques- 
tioned. Then the intention of the visitor, 
when it can be determined, will control. 
U. S. ex rel. Lesto v. Day (C. C. A.) 21 
F. (2d) 307, 309. Ordinarily the intention 
must be, as said in the above case, “to 
return within a period relatively short, 
fixed by some early event.” We think the 
relators have brought themselves well 
within the claimed status as immigrants 
once lawfully admitted who were return- | 
ing from a temporary visit abroad. 

Discretionary Power 

They always intended to come back as 
soon as they could. That depended upon 
the condition of health of Aspasia’s hus- 
band and after he died upon the time} 
required for them to remain to attend to | 
the settlement of his estate. Surely this 
was all a matter of time which might be 
relatively short, and, with proof of an 
unrelinquished United States domicile of | UPON his admission. 
seven consecutive years satisfactory to |X, rel. 
the Secretary of Labor, gave him power | (2d) 852 
to admit them in his discretion under 8 | 
USCA section 136 (p). See Immigration 
Rules of Jan. 1, 1930, Rule 13 (a). How- 
ever, he had not admitted them, and the 
issue now is whether they could enter of 
right with no return permits and no im- 
migration visas. 

Although we have great respect for the | sued, "4, returning, from, 8 temporary visit 
court which rendered the decision in John-| construed as making such permit the exclu- 
son v. Keating, supra, we cannot agree | sive manna of establishing that the alien is 

t ici ( so re 
reeset nce nt —s dean) fate If read fiterally, this might be taken “I 
213 (a), so far as pertinent to the present | DUlify nes ee in so far as it pro- 
case, denies an immigrant admission to| Vides that the return permit “shall be | 
the United States unless he has unex-| #¢cePted also in lieu of immigration visa. 
pired immigration visa But we think it plainly has to do only} 

Subdivision (b) of the same section is with the effect of the permit as evidence | 
as follows: and not with its possession being made a 

(b) In such classes of cases and under such contiition for dispensing with the neces-| 
conditions as may be by regulations pre-|Sity for having an immigration visa if | 
scribed immigrants who have been legally|an alien can bring himself within the | 
eee te od an aeons be = creeks |regulations authorized by section 13(b) of} 

ween tA | the Act of 1924, 8 USCA section 213(b). 
tain an immigration visa (8 USCA’ sec.| U. S. ex rel. Timpano y. Day, supra. 
213(b).) It follows that these aliens were prop- 


ored in vain to obtain return permits. In 
1930, acting under the advice of this 
lawyer, who believed their cause would be 
advanced if they could present themselves 
for admission at the bordery they obtained 
transit visas through Canada en route to 
Japan, landed at Montreal,.came to St. 
Albans, and applied for admission. They 
were excluded because they had. neither 
immigration visas nor return permits. | 


Status of Parties 


CuasE, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). 
The learned district judge adopted the | 


Arizona, California, 


Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, 


Manitoba, Mary- 


See. Porto’ Rico, _Vermont. 


Wisconsin Senate Passes 
Chain Store Tax Bill 


Mapison, Wis., June 25. 


The Wisconsin Senate has passed the 
bill (A. 74) providing for a tax on*chain 
stores with rates graduated from $1 to 
$1,000. The bill now goes. back to the As- 
sembly for consideration of the amend- 
ment. Governor La Follette has advised 
the Senate that in his opinion the rates 
are so high that the proposed tax would 
/result in protracted litigation instead of 
the desired relief. The Governor suggested 
adoption of a law similar:to that of In- 
diana. 


ait of Fixtures 
Not Subject to State Tax 
RALeicu, N. C., June 25. 


|able by a company which bids on the 
electrical equipmemf, plumbing and heat- 
ing for a high school, the North Carolina 
Attorney General's office has advised 


Commissioner of Revenue Maxwell. Sec- 
tion 122 of the 1929 Revenue Act imposes 
the tax upon persons or corporations of- 
fering to construct certaih named struc- 
tures, “or other improvément or struc- 


which exceeds thé sum of $10,000.” 


This means another improvement or 
structure similar to those named, the 
cpinion explained. “By no reasonable in- 
terpretation could any of the designated 
objects @f contract be extended to the 
installation of an electric or plumbing 
= in a building or , Structure,” 

eld 


visa duly issued by an American consular of- 
ficer designating the holder as such: Provided, 
that the presentation of an unexpired valid | 
permit to reenter, duly issued to the holder | 
thereof pursuant to the provisions of sec. 
10 of the Immigration Act of 1924, shall be/| 
deemed to show prima facie that such holder 
is returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
and shall be accepted also in lieu of immi- 
gration visa. 


| Thus it appears that, regardless of other 
requirements, a returning alien cannot | 
|enter unless he has either an immigration | 
| visa or a return permit. If he has one or | 
| the other, he is not limited in the proof 
of his right to enter to the prima facie 
proof afforded by the visa or the permit, 
but possession of one or the other of those 








Bill Imposing Cigarette Tax 





See 
Timpano v. Day 


United States | 
(D. C.) 21 F. | 


| Senate and has been returned to that 


on the sale of every 10 cigarettes. 


Exclusion Held Valid 


migration Act of 1924, 8 USCA section 
210 (f), provides that: 

(f) A permit issued under this section shall 
have no effect under the immigration laws, 
| Sxdens to show that the alien to whom it is 


$50 to $25. 


from 7 per cent to 10 per cent. 





Listing of Tax-free Stocks 
Vetoed in Pennsylvania 





(S. 507) requiring the 


residents. 


| pose of the bill; 
Legislature 


porary visit abroad shall not be admitted | visa or an unexpired valid permit to re-| 
48 such uniess at the time of arrival he shall|enter in accordance with the regulations | 


Tp oak brew ot ~ has aoe esa 2”: promulgated under section 13(b) of that 
urning from a temporary visit abroad, 


act. 
presents’ an unexpired valid immigration Order reversed. ticular time.” 





land, Nebraska, New York, Ontario, Penn- ' 


The contractors’ project tax is not pay- | 


| This was RnB 
torily, but-it is stated that its. unwerk- 
able features have been removed by this! 


| 


| 


ture, or any part thereof, the cost of | 


}in department stores, 


After the war,-he attended. Georgetown 


1919 began to’ study Jaw at Boston Uni- 


Upon graduation, he returned to Okla- 
homa. In 1924, at the age of 25; he was 
of. seven counties in the district.. He 
ator W..B. Pine, of Oklahoma, resigning 


to engage in the practice of law at Norman 
and Oklahoma City. He became Assistant 


1928 








Working Hours of Women| 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
Frances Perkins, New. York. State’ | 
trial Commissioner. 

‘For the’ taking ‘of inventory, ‘six hoars| 
twice each year ‘are allowed -to mercantile | 
firms employing women on the 48-hour 
week basis, and five hours twice each year | 


| to those on the:schedule of 49% hours al 


week. For the firms on the six-day sched- | 
ule, overtime, exclusive of -inventory, is | 
limited to 10 hours a year, with equiva- 


| lent time off; and for the firms granting 


| the half holiday, to.25 hours a yéar. Under 


| Previous legislation; overtime for women 


|}employes amounting to 78 hours a: year | 
was allowed those manufacturing and 
mercantile firms which gave a weekly half | 
holiday, while those on the straight six- | 
day schedule were permitted to use no 
| overtime. 


various kinds. of ‘situations under which | 
merchandising is carried on ih the State | 
of New York—in small and large towns, 
specialty shops, 
chain‘ stores, community stor¢ 
various other establishments 
are employed to sell goods. It-is declared 
satisfactory to. both employer and labor 
groups. 


The first mercantile law, establishing .a 


| 60-hour Week and a 10-hour day was 


passed in New York State in. 1896.. The 
54-hour law was passed: in -1913. The 
original 48-hour law was effected in 1927. 

in 1930, unsatisfac- 


year’s amendment. 





‘New Formula Is Adopted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Bureau to concentrate its research on 
the development of a nonpoisonous agent, 
yet one. which would be so. obnoxious as to 
preclude the use of the denatured alcohol 
for beverage purposes. 





Is Passed by Ohio House |® 


CoLumBus, Onto, June 25.' proof, add five parts by volume of de- 
The Ohio House has amended and |naturing grade Isopropanol; 
wo documents is an absolute condition | passed the bill imposing a tax of 1 cent |,vOlume of a compound 


The 
bill had previously beén passed by the 


|body for concurrence in the amendments 
It is true that section 10 (f) of the Im-| which reduce wholesalers’ licenses from | 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 25. | 
Governor Pinchot has vetoed the bill 
Department of 
Revenue to prepare and distribute lists 
of stock and securities exempt from the 
4 mills tax in the hands of individual 


“There can be no objection to the pur- 
but in passing it, the 
failed to comprehend the size 
of the task they were seeking to impose 


Documents Required erly excluded under section 13(a) of the|upon the Department of Revenue,” the 

The 1930 regulations prescribed and ap-| Immigration Act of 1924, 8 USCA section | Governor says. “The required list would 
plicable provide: | 213¢a), since the Secretary of Labor did necessarily include the name of every 
Par. Z. an alien claiming to ee non- | not admit them in his discretion under}domestic corporation, joint stock asso- 
quota immigrant on the grous at he hac) g USCA section 138(p), and neither pre-| ciation, and limited partnership, and of | 
Tey evee > tem® | sented an unexpired valid immigration | thousands of foreign concerns. It would 


require a sizable staff of clerks to pre- 
pare and keep current such a list; and 
it would be next to impossible to guar- 
antee the accuracy of the list at any par- 


for general industrial purposes, with per- 
; haps the greatest portion devoted to anti- 


it was | freeze compounds. It also is employed in 


the paint trade. : 
' The regulation’ follows in full text: 


| Effective July 15, 1931, completely de-| 


| natured alcohol formula No. 5 will be 
mpounded as follows: 

To every 100 parts by volume of ethyl | 

jalcohol of not less than 160 degrees’ 


r one similar 
‘thereto known as Aldeho 





Terpineol. 


Approved: Ju 25, 1931. Ferry K. 


Heath, Acting Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury; William D. Mitchell, Attorney Gen- 


eral. 


Rulings in Taxation Cases 


Promulgated June 25 


|The Evansville Courier. Docket 
29413. 

Petitioner’s contention that its in- 
come .was overstated in the amount 
of $15,000, denied. 

Petitioner acquired. a ‘mixture of 
tangible and intangible assets for its 
capital stosk. and cash. Held, that 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount of mtangibles acquired for 
“stock. to be uSed in the application 
of the 25 per cent limitation on in- 
tangibles, the cash, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, should be 
considered as having been paid for 
the tangibles. Petitioner's contention 
that the cash should be allocated be- 
tween the ‘two classes of assets in 

‘ rtion to their:cash value. when 
acquired denied. 
* “Special assessment ‘allowed. 









The new law is designed: ta.cover the! 
needs ‘of employers and workers in the! 


Ss, and the| 
ere women | 


enforceable and in the main’ is highly| 


|} et al. v. Oregon Neon Signs, Inc., et al. prejudice May 23, 1931. | Of the gtanter. 
Doc, E 9205, Claude Neon Electrical Prod- 1551426, R. Pavella. Hoist, D. C.,.S.D.N. ¥Y., Contest On Statut i 
ucts, Inc., et al. v. Rano Sign Co., Inc., et | Doc. E 54/369, R. Payson v. Hydraulic Ash arene 
al, E 9206, Claude Neon Electrical | Hoist Co.. Decree for, plaintiff May 20, 1931. | ‘It first appears, as section 219-g of the 


For Alcohol Denaturant | 


Completely: denatured ‘alcohol is used | 






“Avrnontzr- STATEMENTS: one’ Am: Trp Herein, Berne 
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Trust are 
Revocation Notice 

Taxed to Grantor 
Bxevtilon far Six “Months? 
Notice ‘ Before “Canceling 


Grant Held Not to Affect 
Law Taxing Income 


CURRENT LAW. » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





BANKRUPTCY—Courts of bankruptcy—Jurisdiction—Jurisdiction to enjoin State 
court proceedings te foreclose mechanic’s liens and mortgage— 

A bankruptcy court of the United States did not have jurisdiction to enjoin. the 
further prosecution in a State court of an equity suit to foreclose mechanic's liens 
against property of the bankrupt, some of which had been filed within four months 
of the filing of the petition in bankruptcy but all of which had. become valid liens 
under the Missouri Mechanic’s Liens Act more than four months prior to the filing | 3 
of the petition, and in which foreclosure proceeding a mortgdgee, made a party | - 
thereto, had submitted to the jurisdiction of the State court by.an amended answer, | 
filed after the: petition of bankruptcy, in which he, prayed for the foreclosure of | 
his lien on‘the property and the determination of his: rights and interests as pro- 
vided by the State statute. 

McGonigle et al. v. Foutch,.etc.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9010-11, 9092-3, 





June. 8; 1931. yoy 








Pidigascneita’ PA. 
Grorce a Carp ; 


dD. B. HEINER, 


CONTRACTS—Building contracts—Performance—Substantial © 
covery on quantum meruit— 

A building contractor who so constructed a ‘dwelling house that a large crack 
appeared in the living room ceiling shortly after the owner took possession, and 
who did not install a Cabot quilt underneath the outside finish of the house’ for 
the purpose of insulation as required by the specifications, and“ did not construct 
the main stairway and.the entrance porch in, accordance .with the specifications; 
could not. recover from the owner on a quantum -meruit on-the theory that He had 
substantially performed his contraci, since under the circumstances he intentionally 
failed to comply with the contract and the doctrine of substantial. performance 
does not apply where the default of the contractor has been wilful. 

Glazer v. Schwartz; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 9,:1931.. 


pectormanse=Be- 


| 
| 
CoLuncton oF InteawaL 
' 


REVENUE. 
Circuit. Court “ea ‘Third Circuit. 


On appeal: from the District Court. for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania.’ 
Before Davis, Circuit Judge, and Cia 

and Davis, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
: June .23,. 1931 . 

.CLarx. District Judge.——The plaintiff is 
aggrieved at, the failure of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to refund 
the taxes assessed on payments, by the 4 
Union Trust Company to beneficiaries un- 
der three. trust agreements dated March 
12, 1917. By. those deeds of: trust, Mr. 
Clapp as. settlor conveyed shares/of stock 
in the Aluminum Company of America 
to:.the aforesaid trust company in trust 
to pay. the dividends therefrom. to his wife 
and two daughters. The trust. for the 
wife was for life, and for the daughters 
| for life, and: to their children and grand- 
children within the limits prescribed ~ by 
the rule against perpetuities. 

The contest between the citizen and his 
government over taxes will beyond ques- 
tion iast as long.as that other-great strug- 
gle with which it is. often coupled. To 
describe its vatious phases as evasion 
rather than as avoidance: seems to us to 
use the language of the ultimately .vic- 
torious contestant rather than’ to-speak as 
an impartial .obseryer. . The ‘artifice or 
cunning. implicit in the first. term is riot 
consistent with the approval given. by. the 
courts to-a disposition of property’ in- the 
manner best: suited*to avoid taxation. Mr. 
Justice Holmes ‘speaking for the Supreme 
Court in the case of Bullen vy.’ Wisconsin, 
240 U. S. 625, at 630-631, said: ; 

“We do not speak of evasion, because,’ 
| when the law draws a line, a case ison 
| one side of it or the other, and if on the 
safe side is none the worse ‘legally that a 
party has availed himself to the full of 
what the law permits. -When ‘an act 
is: condemned as an evasion ‘what is meant 
is:that it is on the wrong side of the lin 
indicated by the policy if ‘not by the mer 
letter of the law.” 


‘Control’ As Determining Facter 


_| Within the week we.are in receipt of two @ 
circulars advertising . two .books whose 
titles -speak for themselves—Robinson, 
“Saving Taxes in Drafting Wills and 
Trusts,” and Lee’s,. “Minimizing Taxes.” 

By the-same token, the state cannot be 

criticized for continuing the battle by leg- 

islation designed as an effective counter 
attack. The principal case presents one 
such skirmish. 


.Ever since the Statute of<Uses,. the trust 
has served as*°a means. of escape from 
the embarrassments of ownership. Its 
employment to avoid this particularly 
onerous incidence was inevitable.. So the 
estate. was divided among the family and 
the surtax became the inverse reward of 
fertility. Taxation being: by definition de- 
pendent upon beneficial receipt, the Gov- 
ernment had no answer for this procedure 
unless it was, willing to declare such trans- 
actions. presumptively. fraudulent... Har- 
vard Law Review, Vol. 43,.p. 1286. 

. The .“cake: and. eat it: too”..cast .of ‘the 
legal mind soon, however, furnished the 
weapon. appropriate to barrage these 
trenches, behind which the cestuis were 
dug in. So the stratagem of the revocable 
trust was.met by a provisién of the Reve- 
nue. Act which dealt expressly with these 
| attempts’ to keep the actual control of 
|untaxable property.. In Holmes: Féderal 
| Taxes,. Sixth Edition, pages 3 and 4, we 
find this legislation described as follows: 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS 9: 1 “saulps scde-vengg tee Gabe saaeens 


of the 1921 law open the’ door too wide to 
Statement of Patent Office of notices under A ees |tax “avoidance and many provisions of the 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922. 





CRIMINAL .LAW—Sentence—Probation—Power of oom to order ee after 
execution.of sentence— 

‘A district court of the United States, after sentencing a: defendant, who plead 
guilty to a charge.of illegally possessing intoxicating liquor, to. pay a fine of $100 
and, in default thereof, to be imprisoned, did not have the authority under. the 
Probation Act to: order the defendant, upon payment: of the fine, to be placed on 
probation, since the, Probation Act is only operative’ when there is an’ unsatisfied 
judgment, and the power or contro] of. the court. over the defendant ended when 
the fine was paid or the imprisonment fn lieu thereof had beer served. 

Santis v. Esola, etc.; C. C. A..9, No. 6354, June. 8,: 1931. 



















































































EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Actions against—Jurisdiction of court in 
action against foreign executrix— 

An executrix appointed in Pennsylvania, although eritering a general appearance, | 
could not submit.to the jurisdiction of a United States court sitting’in’ New York, 
particularly where no property .of the estate was located in New. York, and. there- 
fore such court had no power to-enter judgment against such soneian. executrix. 

Burrowes, Receiver, etc., v.'Goodman, Executriz, ete.; C. C. A. 2, No. 379, May 
18, 1931. ’ 

INDICTMENT AND INFORMATION—Statutory: ‘provisions—Amendment as 
venue—Validity of statute— 

An. Ohio statute which authorizes the trial court in a criminal case to. amend.the 
indictment. by inserting therein the venue or county wheré the: alleged offense was 
committed, if no venue was stated therein and if the defendant is at prejudi¢ed: 
thereby, is not, unconstitutional. 

Dremty v.-State of Ohio; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22750, June 20, 1931. 





to 





MOTOR VEHICLE THEFT ACT—Prosecution aie sale: of vibbialex-Outiislency of 
indictment—Failure to allege receipt and sale while vehicle was being moved in 
interstate commerce—Direct allegation that vehicle had been stolen— 

An indictment charging the sale of a motor vehicle in violation of ‘the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Act was fatally defective for failure to allege. that the vehicle was 
received and sold by the defendant while it was being moved.in or was a part of 
interstate commerce, as required by section four,of the act, since the act does: not 
apply to one who receives or sells a motor vehicle after it has ceased to move in or 
be a part of interstate commerce inasmuch as it is a statute enacted under the 
commerce clause of the Federal:Constitution; the indictment should also contain a 
direct allegation that the vehicle sold by the defendant had been stolen, notwith- 
standing an allegation that the defendant sold it with knowledge that it had been 
stolen. 

Grimsley v. United States; C. C. A. 5; Nos. 6135, 6142, June 6, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This bisa: 


ALIENS—Admission—Aliens returning from visit abroad—Reentry without visa or 
return: permit— 

Aliens who were lawfully admitted to the United States in 1909 and established a 
domicile intending at all times to keep it and make their permanent residence in 
this country but who left the United States.in. 1923, intending to return within six 
months, for a temporary visit abroad, were properly excluded, under section 13(a) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, from the United States, after their sojourn abroad 
had been extended .by the .sickness .and death of an immediate relative, by ‘the 
necessity to settle his estate and then by the. delay occasioned by. their fruitless 
efforts to obtain return permits from an American consul, upon: their return in 
1930, in view of the refusal of the Secretary of Labor, in his discretion, to admit 
‘them, without their presentation of an unexpired valid immigration: visa: or an 
unexpired valid permit to reenter in accordancé: with regulations promulgated under 
section 13(b) of the 1924 Act.—Polymeris et al., U. S. ex rél., v. Trudi; ete. -(C. C. 
A. 2)—6 U.S. wy 980, June 26, 1931. 














Federal Taxation 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Revocable trusts—Where six months’ notice: of revoca- 
tion required— 

The law providing that the income from a revocable trust-shall be taxed to the 
grantor held applicable to a trust requiring ‘six months’ notice of revocation.— 
(C, C. A. 3.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 980, June 26, 1931. 


Clapp v. Heiner. 





| ew ‘statuté reflect a desire on the part of 
| Congress to remedy this sort of defect - in 
|the 1921 law. Chief among’ this class of 
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cree,as above. 


Western States Machiae Co. v. J. C. Fer- 
guson. Decree for injunction May 23, 1931. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by ‘luminescent tubes, filed May 18, 1931, 


avenues of tax avoidance afé the provision 
| taxing the income of revocable trusts in the 
hands of the grantor and treating. in- a 
| Similfar. manner trusts the isicome of which 
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Neon Electrical Products, Inc., 
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reels title to any part of the corpus of the 
| trust, then the income of such part of the 
=e for such taxable year shall be. included 


21, 1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc, 2892-S, F. C. Owen v. Steel Weld Equip- 
ment Corp. et al. 
1290060, A. J. Boland, Enameling furnace, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 882, 
A. J. Boland v. Surface Combustion Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice May. 20,. 1931. 


Cc. Safir et al. Ne Roval B Robes, fee Decree 
for plaintiff Nov. 14, 1928 

1612762, F. M. Flynn, Detailing mechanism 
for candy coating machines, C. C. A., 8th 
Cir.,. Doc. 8943, United. Drug Co. v. Ireland 
Candy Co. et ail. Decree affirmed May 21, 
| 1931. 


in computing the net income of the grantor. 
No sooner was the Government's posi- 
| tion censolidated by this provision, than 
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Grade A; .75 
parts by volume of the compound or one 
Fimilar thereto known as Alcotate; .25 


parts by volume of commercial Alpha | 1483) imposihg.a gross receipts tax on | on a salary or maintaining his own office 


(Signed) J. M.. Doran, Commissioner of | 
$200 to $100 and retailers’ licenses from | Industrial Alcoh 


The House amendment also 
increases the allowance to be given job- | 
bers and distributors affixing the stamps 


By Board of Tax Appeals 
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1342885. 


|no favor in the courts and we find ~the 
Supreme Court in the case of Corliss v. 
| poe eeing pete rey sustaining the 
statu an opinion ded down one 
emer to Levy Oregon Tax Covers nee meek prot to the argument of the case at 
5 v. wers, lector, U. S. 

| ew Motor-carrier Tax Earned in Other States Supreme Court A. O:, No. il, p. 473. . 
HARRISBURG, Pa., June 25. Satem, Orec., June 25. on re _— Ren Rage eg coun- 
“ t, loved | Sel are mpting e enemy’s 

Governor Pinchot has signed a bill (H. | An Oregon resident, whether employ position through’ the ‘medium of “the 
clause of the trust agreement, which reé- 
quires six months’ notice of revocation. 
His argument in this respect is based, 
first, on a‘ curious interpretation of a 
phrase in the statute, and, sécondly, on 
some general theory of injustice. 

He contends that’ the notice of révo- 
cation requirement is inconsistent, with 
the words “at any time,” which appear in 
the larger expression of, the s ate. as 
follows: “where the ‘grantor 6 , trust 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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ceived from intrastate operators.are to|as an’ attorney may appear before the 
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The new law is applicable to: any indi-| income therefrom at schedule E as non- 
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Insurers Denied 
Wider Investing | 
In Pennsylvania 


Gov. Pinchot Vetoes Two 
Measures Extending the) 
Investment Powers of 
Domestic Companies 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 25. | 


Governor Pinchot has just vetoed two| 
bills extending the investment powers of | 
domestic insurance companies. The first 
(8. 873) would have permitted domestic 
legal reserve life insurance. companies to} 
invest their capital and reserves in first} 
mortgage real estate bonds. The other} 
(S. 1019) would have authorized domestic | 
stock fire and marine insurance companies | 
to invest their capital in bonds or notes 
of any solvent public utility. 

Referring to the life insurance invest- 
ment bill, Governor Pinchot said in his} 





veto message: | 

“This bill amends the Insurance Com-| 
panies Act of 1921 by enlarging the field | 
of investment for capital and. reserves} 
of domestic stock and mutual life insur-| 
ance companies to include bonds secured 
by deeds or mortgages on unencumbered 
real estate held by a trustee for the bene- 
fit of all bondholders. There appears to} 
be no present need for broadening the 
investment powers of such companies. | 
There is danger in permitting them to 
risk their assets in a class of security 
which, by reason of wholesale default in 
payment of interest and principal, has 
, been pronounced by the -Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America to con- 
stitute the “blackest spot in our present 
financial outlook.” 

“Had the proposed change been limited 
to bonds issued against real estate sit- 
uated in this Commonwealth and con-| 
veyed and mortgaged to a domestic cor- 
poration as a trustee, I would have had 
less reason for vetoing the measure. Un- 
fortunately, it permits investment in real 
estate anywhere in the country. I real- | 
ize that many bond issues secured by real | 
estate are as safe and sound as a single} 
bond and mortgage given by a home-| 
owner. However, there are so many such | 
issues of a highly speculative character 
that I am opposed to legislative sanction | 
to their purchase by life insurance com- | 
panies of the Commonwealth. 

“For these reasons this bill is not ap- 
proved.” 

The Governor's reason for vetoing the 
bill to permit fire and marine insurers 
to invest in utility bonds or notes was 
that “there is no evidence of a need for 
extending the investment powers of in- 
surance companies at this time, however 
safe and sound such securities may be. 
In these days of sharp declines in stocks 
and bonds it would be unwise to permit 
the investment of the capital of these 
companies in securities of the class speci- 
. fied in this bill.” 


_E. W. Clark Becomes Iowa 
Insurance Commissioner 


Des Mornes, iowa, June 25. 

E. W. Clark, of Mason City, took office 
June 23 as State Insurance Commissioner, 
' succeeding Ray Yenter, of Iowa City. Mr. 
Yenter had headed the insurance depart- 


* ment. since 1926. 


Mr. Clark was appointed by Gov. Dan 
Turner for the full term beginning July 1, 
and also was named for the interim period 
when Mr. Yenter resigned. 

Mr. Clark is a former Mason City 
banker and served the Hancock-Cerro 
Gordo-Franklin district for one term in 
the State Senate, from which he resigned 
to accept the insurance post. | 
4 Mr. Clark has announced that on ous | 

1, P. H. Cless, Des Moines lawyer, will be- 
come First Deputy Commissioner and that 
: Leon M. Penquite, now on the deputy 

staff, will become second deputy. 


Condition Statement Filed 
For New York Insurer 


New York, N, Y., June 25. 

An examination of the condition and 
affairs of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as of Dec. 31, 1930 shows the com- 
pany to be in possession of total admitted 
. assets of $75,570,392 and total liabilities 
of $72,539,869, according to a report filed 
by George S. Van Schaick, State Super- 
intendent of Insurance. 

The liabilities were shown 
tributed as follows: Policy reserve, $66,- 
566,542; total policy claims, $493,742; | 
dividends and other policy credits, $4.- 
57£,768; estimated tax liability, $281,254; 
. reserve for contingencies, $400,000, and 
other liabilities, $218,562. The unassigned | 
funds designated as surplus. totaled 
$3,030,522. 


to be dis- 


Trust Requiring Revocation 
Notice Taxed to Grantor 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
has at any time during the taxable year 
* * * the power to revest in himself title 
to any part of the corpus of the trust.” 

In other words, he says that the indefi- 
nite adjective pronoun “any” is synony- 
mous with its fellow indefinite adjective 
pronoun “all.” Like many other state- 
ments, this proposition is a half-truth. 
“Any,” which derives from the Anglo- 
Saxon “Aenig,” meaning “one,” may un- 
questionably be used in a context where 
“all” could be substituted without chang- 
ing the sense. 

Cases Claimed Not In Point 

Without attempting an exclusive classi- 
fication .of such use, we suggest cases 
wherein it modifies, either as adverb, 
adverbial phrase, or as cognate object, a 
subject; as, for instance, “any contract 
“I will plead at any 
time.” “I will try any case.” 

Where, however, “any” is used in a con- 
text where the substitution of “all” re- 
quires a different and broader meaning, | 
it seems to us clear that “any” must be 
interpreted in its narrower sense, the user | 
of the language being assumed to have 
before him both meanings, and to have, 
therefore, deliberately made his selection. 
So, in the principal ease, the context re- 
fers to the conditional happening of an} 
event which may occur one or more times 
The choice, then, of “any” and the rejec- 
tion of the alternative, “all,” indicate its 
interpretation as one” or “once.” 

The appeal to conscience made by the| 
taxpayer might be answered generally by | 
. Saying that in taxation that guide has 
little if any place. Dane v. Jackson, 256 
U. S., p. 589; Ft. Smith Lumber Co. v 


Arkansas, 251 U. S., p. 532; Forsyth \ 
Hammond, 166 U. S.. p. 506 
Apart from that, however, the argu- 


ment evinces a misconception of the legal 
theory on which the taxation of revocable 
trusts has been sustained. That theory 
does not concern itself with any actual 
receipt of income, but rather, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes says, “with what is subject 
to a man’s unfettered command.” 

The hard and imaginary cases suggested 
in appellant’s brief, having as they do 
with enjoyment of income rather than 
with ‘power over it, are, therefore, beside 
the point. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


‘ 





| formation, was used by 70 per cent of the 


jthe State during 1927 printed the Com- 
| mittee’s material, 


| price.” 


ON INDIANA HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 








ARTHUR H. SAPP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 26.—Arthur 
H. Sapp, lawyer, of Huntington, has 
just received appointment as a member 
of the State Highway Commission of 
Indiana. He wiil succeed Jess Murden, 
of Peru, whose resignation has been ac- 
cepted by Governor Harry G. Leslie. 

A native of Ravenna, Ohio, Mr. Sapp 
was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He taught in high,school at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and later was en- 
gaged in educacvional work in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Huntington, Ind. 

He studied law at the University of 
Chicago and at the Indiana Law School. 
Mr. Sapp was chairman of the State 
school aid commission, 1928-31, and has 
been president of Rotary International. 





Trade Commission 
Examines Utility 
Publicity Matter 


Investigation Into Affairs of 
Electric and Gas Compa- 
nies Is Postponed for the 
Summer Recess 


Public utility activities in connection 


with the distribution of pamphlets for 
use in public scnools, contributions for 
the establishment of research programs 


and the offering of courses at universities, 
and the supplying of publicity material to 
newspapers were revealed in documentary 


ee 


testimony June 25 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its final hearing 
prior to its Summer recess. 


The Commission will resume its inves- 
tigations into the affairs of electric and 
gas utilities in September, Commissioner 
Edgar E. McCulloch, presiding, announced. 

An exhibit containing title pages of 
pamphlets prepared by various State 
committees on public utility information 
and a chart showing the distribution of 
these pamphlets in the schools in 1927 
were introduced into the record. It was 
shown that New York distributed pam- 
phlets to 490 schools, that New Eng- 
land, exclusive of Connecticut, distributed 
165,000 pamphlets to 300 of the 900 schools 
and that Ohio distributed pamphlets to 
604 schools. 


Use of Pamphlet 
A pamphlet entitled Connecticut Public 
Utilities Catechism, described in the title 
page “for use in the secondary schools of 
Connecticut,” and compiled by the Con- 
necticut Committee on Public Service In- 


Connecticut schools, it was set forth. 

An exhibit containing correspondence 
between the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the United Gas Improvement 
Company relative to an “NELA Joint Re- 
search Program” showed that the utilities 
contributed $58,000 in 1927 to establish 
public utility research work and provide 
courses at Harvard and Northwestern uni- 
versities. 

The research program at Northwestern, 
according to the correspondence, “is to 
cover a complete study of municipal, State 
and Federal ownership as against private 
ownership under regulation.” 

A memorandum relative to a survey of 
textbooks used in the schools and colleges 
by committees of utility associations was 
introduced into the record. It showed that 
a large list of books and pamphlets dealing 
with political and economic subject§ and 
written, in many cases, by noted authors, 
were surveyed or examined by’the various 
utility committees. 

A chart showing the results procured 
through the distribution of publicity ma- 
terial to newspapers by State public util- 
ity information committees or bureaus was 
introduced into the record. The purposes 
of this publicity, according to a state- 
ment in 1927 by George Cortelyou, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of National 
Utility Associations, which was included 
in the chart, was “to give the public 
the facts about the utilities * * * try to 
demonstrate that the entry of govern- 
ment into this field is politically unwise, 
economically unsound, and competitively 
unfair.” 

The chart showed that newspapers in 
29 States had been using publicity mate- 
rial prepared by the Committee. Material 
prepared by the Oklahoma Committee was 
used in newspapers to the extent of 7 to 
10 pages a month, it was set forth. 

In Florida, during November of 1927, 
newspapers printed 818 column inches of | 
the Committee's material, it was shown. 
About 60 per cent of the newspapers in 


a is 


which averaged about 
900 inches a month and about 20 per cent 
of the newspapers reflected the material 
in their editorial columns. Previous tes- 
timony by utility company witnesses set 
forth that a rough estimate of the edi- 
torial and other matter printed by the 
Florida newspapers would amount to more 
than $50,000. The editorial matter, it was 
set forth, “could not be purchased at any 





A report on intercorporate relations be- 
tween the Northwestern Electric Company 
and other companies in the American 
Power and Light Company group was in- 
troduced into the record as were also other 
miscellaneous data concerning propaganda 
phases of utility operations. | 


Member of Michigan Utilities | 
Commission Is Appointed | 


LANSING, MIcuH., June 25 | 
Edward YT. Fitzgerald of Detroit was ap- 
pointed yesterday by Governor Wilber .M.| 
Brucker as a member of the Public Utili- | 
ties Commission to succeed James Bice. | 
The only one of the five members of the | 
former Commission to be reappointed was 
Robert H. Dunn. 
(Annoyncement of the other ap- 
pointments to the Commission was 
printed in the issue of June 22.) 
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Source of Income of Utility 
Operating in Illinois Shown 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Relates to Union Company of Illinois 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 27 by Arthur 
L. Lyddane, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 25 and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. Has it ever done anything except to 
own this plant? A. No, sir. 

Q. And lease it to somebody else? 
And lease it; yes, sir. 


Q. The entire operating income of the 
Union Company of Illinois results, then, 
from rentals received under this lease? A. 
Yes, sir. That is, from this lease and 
later from another entered into between 
Union Company of Illinois and Power 


A. 


| Operating Company in 1927 under identi- 


cal general terms and covering a plant 


| known as Venice plant purchased in 1927. 


Q. The Venice plant is a plant in addi- 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Purchased in 1927 by what company? 
A. Purchased by the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company of Illinois. 

Q. And is that likewise leased to the 
Power Operating Company? Yes, sir. 

Q. Up to 1927, the property constitut- 
ing the investment of Union Company of 
Illinois consisted solely of the Cahokia 
plant. Is that correct? A. It consisted 
of the Cahokia plant and such auxiliary 
facilities as transmission lines, trans- 
formers, etc., necessary to its operation. 

Second Plant Acquired 

Q. There was a second plant acquired 
in 1927, was there not? A. On Jan. 24, 
1927, the Union Company of Illinois en- 
tered 
Power & Light Corporation and Illinois 
Traction, Incorporated, joint owners, to 
purchase from them as of Oct. 1, 1927, a 


into agreement with the Illinois | 


} finished plant, located at Venice, Ill., and 


| known as Venice plant. 


Q. Was there any relationship be- 


| tween the Union Electric Light & Power 


Company of Illinois at that time and the 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation and 
the Illinois Traction Inc.? A. There was 
an indirect relation. The Illinois Power 
& Light was controlled by the North 
American Light & Power, and while that 
was not controlled by The North Ameri- 
can Company, a good part of the stock 
was owned by The North American Com- 
pany. 

Q. We have heard about the percent- 
age of ownership in that company already 
several times. What disposition did the 


Union Electric Light & Power Company | 


of Illinois make of the Venice plant? A. 
The Venice plant was leased to the Power 
Operating Company. 

Q. When? A. Under date of Jan. 24, 
1927, but effective as of Sept. 1, 1927, the 
date upon which it would come into pos- 
session of the Venice piant, the Union 
Company of Illinois entered into a lease 
and agreement with Power Operating 
Company leasing the Venice plant to it 
for operation upon the same terms and 
for a period concurrent with the lease 
of Cahokia plant. 

Proceedings of May 28. 

Arthur L. Lyddane testified as follows: 


Source of Income 

Q. What is the source of income of 
Union Company of Illinois? 

A. The operating income consists solely 
of the lease rentals received from Power 
Operating Company for the Cahokia and 
Venice plants and related facilities. 

Q. What have these rentals 


amounted 
to? . 
A. For the year 1923, $58,841; 1924, 









$1,615,365; 1925, $2,238,678; 1926, $2,558,254; | 


INSURANCE 





SUPERVISION 











1927, $3,067,039 1928, $3,601,887; 
756,212; 1930, $3,888,925. 


from 1923 to 1930 of how much? 
785,203. 

Q. What has been the basis for com- 
putations of lease rentals? A. By the 
terms of the leases Power Operating Com- 
pany pays as rental an amount equal to 
8 per cent of investment in the proper- 


ties leased and, in addition, it pays an| 


amount equal to 2.8 per cent of the same 
investment, which latter amount is to be 
and has been reserved for depreciation. 
In addition, and as additional rent, Power 
Operating Company pays all taxes and 
assessments. 


Percentage of Rental 


The rental, excluding taxes and assess- 
ments, amounts to what per cent of the 
investment in the properties leased? A. 
10.8 per cent. 

Q. That is paid by the Power Operating 
Company to the National Electric Light 
& Power Company of Illinois, is it not? 
A. It is paid by the Power Operating Com- 
pany to the National Electric Light & 
Power Company of Illinois; yes, sir. 

Q. Which owns the plants operated by 


the Power Operating Company? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. Who owns the National Electric 


Light & Power Company of Illinois? A. 
At the present time, the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company of Missouri. 


Purchase of Power 

Q. And who owns the lessee corpora- 
tion, the Power Operating Company? A. 
The Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Missouri also. 

Q. Who gets the most of the current 
generated in the stations leased to the 
operating company? A. The Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company of Missouri 
gets most of the power. 

Q. Does the Power Operating Company 
and the Union Electric Light & Power 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Benefits Added to Policies 
Require Extra Premium 


New York, N. Y., June 25. 


The extension of outstanding policies of 
members of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation to cover the hazards of riot and 


1929, $-\Traq Willing to Consider 
Q. That makes a total for the period 
A. $20- | 


Applications for Oil Rights 


The government of Iraq has announced 
that it is prepared to accept foreign ap- 


plications for oil concessions covering any 


part or all of territory in the country 
not already held, according to a cable- 


gram from Consul A. K. Sloan at 
Baghdad. 
The application should contain’ the 


area and the terms desired as well as a 
statement of the financial ability to ful- 
fill obligations. The government of Iraq 
reserves the right to select for further 


jinvestigation any proposal appearing to 


be the best advantage of the state, but 
the selection shall not bind them to grant 
@ concession, the announcement indicates. 
Applications must be submitted before 


Sept. 30, 1931.—IJssued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Illinois City Officers Barred 
From Utility Connections 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 25. 

A bill (H. 1045) passed during the clos- 
ing hours of the Legislature, which ad- 
journed on June 20 amends the cities 
and villages act to provide that “neither 
the mayor nor any commissioner elected 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
an official of any public service corpora- 
tion at the time he assumes office.” 

Any mayor or commissioner assuming 
office subject to the disqualification of 
the new section, the bill provides, would 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punishable by a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000, or by impris- 


onment from three months to one year, 
or both. 


civil commotion, and aircraft damage, 
without additional premium charge would 
be in violation of sections 141 and 141(b) 
of the New York insurance law, the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick, has informed H. P. Smith, 
manager of the association. 

Mr. Van Schaick said that if any New 
York policies have been so _ extended, 
proper premiums must be charged for 
the additional protection. 











Leaving the moisture-proof Cello- 
phane on my Camel package when I 
open it protects the cigarettes against 
the odors of powder and perfume 


CAMELS 


NO CIGARETTY 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton 
Downey and Tony Wons — Columbia Broad. 
casting System —every night except Sunday 


"© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. G, 


AFTER-TASTE 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, by means 
of the Humidor Pack, to “Serve a fresh ciga- 
rette.” Buy Camels by the carton—this ciga- 
rette will remain fresh in your home and office 


PolicyApplication 
Construed Under 
Pennsylvania Act 


Copy Containing Report of 
Only One of Two Examin- 
ing Physicians Held to Be 
Correct as Evidence 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 25.—Where two 
physicians examine an applicant for life 
insurance but the application attached to 
the policies contains the answers to the 
questions asked by only one of the ex- 
aminers, there is no violation of the Penn- 


Sylvania statute requiring correct copies 
of the application to be attached to the 
policy, the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania 
has held. The case was entitled DeRoy v. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

The penalty for failure to comply with 
the statute, the court explained, is that 
no incorrect application “shall be received 
in evidence” or be “considered a part of 
the policy.” The insurance company 
wished to introduce the application in 
evidence to show that certain false state- 
ments had been made with respect to the 
insured's health and prior medical treat- 
ment. 

Holding that such testimony was ad- 
missible, the court refused the beneficiary's 
motion for a new trial. 


Public Utility Corporation 
Of Wisconsin Is Created 


Manptson, Wis., June 25, 


Governor Philip F. La Follette has 
signed .the bill (S. 389) creating the Pub- 
lic Utility Corporation of Wisconsin. 

(A summary of the bill was printed in 
the issue of June 20.) 





Mild 


Nature. 
not parching. 


Makes CAMELS 


ARSH tobaccos require harsh measures, 
like parching, to make them tolerable to 


the throat. 


wy 


But the choice Turkish and mellow Domes- 
tic tobaccos of which Camels are blended are 
naturally mild and gentle. Parching would only 
ruin their exquisite flavor and aroma. 


No matter where you buy Camels you will 
find them always in factory-fresh condition. 
Their rare flavor together with their natural 
moisture is air-sealed-in by moisture- proof 
Cellophane. We call it the Humidor Pack. 


This protective wrapping is dust-proof, 
germ-proof and weather-proof. A great boon 
to the smoker. 


No stinging particles of peppery dust to 
irritate the throat; no brackish smoke from 
stale tobacco; no burnt tongue from the hot 
smoke of dried-out cigarettes. 


Just the cool, mild fragrance of choice 


tobaccos expertly blended and properly con- 
ditioned. 


If you are not a Camel smoker, switch 


over for just one day. Then leave them—if 
you can. 














RAILROADS . 


Surplus of Labor 


Found in States 


Of Pacific Coast 


Little Improvement Noted in| 
Far West, According to| 


| 
| 


Monthly Survey Issued by| 
Federal Service 





| 

A surplus of labor still exists in States | 
of the Far West, according to the monthly | 
review of labor conditions issued by the | 
Employment Service, Department of 
Labor. The section of the review dealing 
with the Pacific division follows in full | 
text: | 


Pacific Division 


(Including the States of Washington, 
gon and California.) 


Ore- 


California 


While there was some increase in in- 
dustrial activity during May, many in- 
dustries throughout the State continued | 
to curtail operating schedules. An im-| 
provement occurred in the employment 
situation; however, the increase in the 
numbers employed was so small that it 
was offset by the amount of transient 
labor entering the State from other lo- 
calities. Canneries continued in operation 
on asparagus, employing approximately 
3,750 women. The number of women and | 
men engaged in the canneries was below | 
normal. Some factories started on the| 
canning of cherries. The railroad shops | 
of one company greatly curtailed its | 
force during May and other railroad com- 
panies in the State reported shop opera- 
tions under capacity. An increase in the 
mining of gold and of quicksilver was 
reported, with an oversupply of miners on 
hand. Agricultural work included cherry 
picking, haying, and the harvesting of | 
the cantaloupe crop. Several thousand 
fishermen and cannery workers left Cali- | 
fornia for seasonal employment in the 
Alaskan fish canneries and will not re- 
turn until August. All public work has | 
increased. The State department of pub- | 
lic works reported contracts awarded for | 
highway and bridge construction since 
April 29 in the sum of $2,563,300, and proj- 
ects advertised for bids amounted to) 
$2,754,700 more. With the continuation of 
the public works by the State, Federal 
building propecis, for maintaining of the 
unemployment relief work out of the sale 
of bonds for that purpose, the opening of | 
the Summer vacation camps, and the har- 
vesting and canning of the apricot crop 
soon to start, a brighter outlook for 
June prevailed. 


Oregon 


Unemployment continued noticeable in 
the logging and lumbering districts. Log- 
ging camps released fallers and buckers 
preparatory to closing actual logging. 
Logging camps plan to close from two to 
four months, especially the months of | 
July and August, releasing about 2,500 men 
in the Columbia River section, which 
will further increase the number of unem- 
ployed men in the lumber industry. Many 
lumber plants worked on curtailed sched- 
ules, running intermittently and with 
skeleton crews. About 10,000 workers 
were reported out on part-time schedules. 
Seasonal activity in the canneries ab- 
sorbed some labor. Berry picking started 
in some districts. A large oversupply of 
farm help was apparent. 
struction continued in some volume, offer- 
ing employment to quite a number of 
men. 

Washington 

Spring work having been practically 
completed early in May, there was little 
agricultural activity except in connection 
with dairying. Reports indicated that all 
railroad forces have been curtailed, espe- 
cially in the railroad shops. A fair vol- 
ume of building was reported in the 
larger cities. Hydroelectric projects and 
highway construction increased in volume, 
and additional workers were employed 
during the past 30 days. Considerable un- 
employment was apparent throughout the 
State, including clerical and professional 
workers. 


Income of Illinois Utility 
Shown at Federal Inquiry 


{Continued from Page 7.) 


Company of Illinois report to the Illinois 
Public Service Commission? A. Yes, sir, 
they do. 

W. B. Horne testified as follows: 

Q. Mr. Horne, who were the directors 
of the Power Operating Company on Dec. 
21, 1930. A. L. H. Egan, Herman Spoehrer, 
F. J. Boehm, John L. Ganz, and T. W. 
Gregory. 

Q. How long had they been directors? 
A. Since the organization of the com- 
pany on Aug. 13, 1923. 

Q. Who were the officers elected at the 
time of organization? A. L. H. Egan, 
president; F. L. Boehm, vice president; 
Hermann Spoehrer, secretary; John L. 
Gans, treasurer; T. W. Gregory, assistant 
secretary, and assistant treasurer. 

Q. Who owned the stock of the com- 
pany? 


Light and Power Company of Missouri 
during this entire period. 
Mississippi Company 
Mr. Chantland: We now want 


pany group? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. From what source did you prepare | 
gathered 
by Commission’s agents, in the field, at 


that? <A. From information 


the company’s offices. 


Q. How many directors did this com- | 


pany have on Dec. 31, 1929? A. Nine. 


Q@. Who were they and how long had| 
William | 
Logan since March 13, 1911; Edwin Gruhl 
since April 9, 1923; Frank L. Dame since 
Nov. 25, 1925; F. J. Boehm, L. H. Egan, 
George L. Miltenberger and Stanley Stokes 
Spoehrer 
1926; Theodore Rassieur 
since July 26, 1926, and L. E. Dickinson 


each been on the Board? A. 


30, 
13, 


since Nov. 
since April 


1925; Hermann 


since Nov. 23, 1927. 


Q. Who was president of the company? 
A. L. H. Egan had been president since 


Nov. 30, 1925. 


Q. Who were the vice presidents and 
Edwin Gruhl 
and F. J. Boehm were elected vice presi- 
F. 


when was each elected? A. 

dents ‘in November, 

Fogarty in March, 1927 
Q. Who was secretary? 


1925, ahd J. 
A. 


3C, 1925. 


Highway con-| 


A. The entire issue of 5,000 shares 
of capital stock was owned by Electric 


to take 
up the Mississippi River Power Company. 

Q. Mr. Horne, have you prepared a 
brief report of the intercorporate relations | 
between the Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries with the other 
companies of The North American Com- 


Hermann 
Spoehrer had been secretary since Nov 
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Railroads Specify No Exception 
Of Any Commodity in Rate Plea 





All Carriers Unite in Barring Exemptions in| 


Petition for 15 Per Cent Increase 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


been adopted, or as a practical matter 


| that there is but one method which has carriers participating 


could be adopted, either by the carriers | 


lor the Commission to afford the neces- 


sary relief, namely, a percentage method; 

And whereas, in said statement sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the carriers asked that they be 
permitted to increase all freight rates and 
charges, including joint rail and water 
rates, and charges, 15 per cent with such 
adjustments in the case of coal and coke 
and certain other commodities as will pre- 
serve existing differentials; 

And whereas, on June 19, 1931, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ordered 
that the application of petitioners be re- 
ceived and filed, and docketed, and that 
the same be set for hearing as the said 
Commission might thereafter order; 


Order of Commission 


Is Quoted in Part 


And whereas, the said order of the Com- 
mission provides in part, as follows: 

“The Commission having in mind the 
fact that the carriers are equipped with 
traffic departments whose duty it is, among 
other things, to keep fully informed in 
regard to industrial and competitive con- 
ditions in the districts served by their 
lines and the ability of the traffic to bear 
existing or higher freight charges, and 
assuming that no increase in freight rates 
would be initiated which, in the opinion 
of those departments, the traffic cannot 
reasonably bear or which for any other 
cause hold forth no substantial promise 
that revenue will thereby be increased, 
and being of the opinion that it is of 
prime importance, under present condi- 
tions, that industries and shippers should 
not find it necessary to participate in 
proceedings before the Commission with 
respect to freight rates, if any there be, 
which the carriers do not in fact intend to 


increase even though the authority sought 
be granted. 


“It is further crdered, That within 15 
days from this date the peitioners or the 


carriers for which they speak shall file 
with the Commission their statements 


in rail-and-water 
rates.” 

And whereas, it is well known to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the pub- 
lic and the carriers, and experience has 
shown, that after general increases have 
been made effective, it subsequently has 
been advisable to make certain readjust- 
ments and changes; 


Therefore be is resolved: 
First, that a statement be filed with 
the I. C. C. in accordance with the provi- 


| sions of its order by the respective chair- 


, horticultural 


| 
} 


whether (1) they are prepared, if the au- | 


thority sought in the application is 
granted, to initiate increases of all ex- 
isting freight rates of the measure pro- 
posed in their application; (2) or if not, 
what specific exceptions they propose to 
make, and particularly whether they are 
prepared to make increases of the meas- 
ure proposed in all existing rates on grain 
and grain producis, cotton, other agricul- 
tural and horticultural products including 
livestock, non-ferrous metals, iron and 
steel articles, petroleum and its products, 
lumber, and automobiles, and in all ex- 
isting class rates; and if not what ex- 


ceptions as to these rates they propose to | 


make. 


Subsequent Adjustment 


Of Rates and Charges 


“It is further appearing that the appli- 
cation seeks authority to increase all rail- 
and-water rates, as well as all rail rates, 
and it being uncertain from the applica- 
tion whether it is proposed to increase any 
international rates. 

“It is further ordered, That the peti- 
tioners within 15 days from this date state 


whether the statement and application of | 


the steam railroad carriers of the United 
States as filed by them is intended to 
apply to any international rates, and 
whether it is tendered on behalf of or 
with the concurrence of the foreign rail 
lines, and also whether it is tendered with 


men of the special committee who signed 
the original petition advising the I. C. C. 
that all steam railroads in the United 
States are prepared, if the authority 


sought in the application is granted, to} , 
make effective increases of all existing | Anacostia, for test purposes on May 28. 
The Department 


proposed in the said application, which | Planes in order to test their possibilities 


freight rates and charges, of the measure 
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| 
| 


More Autogiros _|(yedit Extended 


Sea and Land Tests to Be Made | 


| Shipping Lines 


of this character, 


Ordered by Navy 





With ‘Windmill Plane,’ 
Says Department 


Planning to continue its experimental} 
work with the autogiro aircraft, the Bu-| 
reau of Aeronautics, Department of the/|* 
Navy, has ordered two additional planes 
according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department June 25. 

Tests of the “windmill plane” as a: sea- 


For Operation of 


Board Exercises Power 
Under Merchant Marine 
Acts to Aid in Operation 
Of Vessels Sold 


plane as well as equipped with normal 


landing gear for carrier operation are| 
according to information | 
made available at the Bureau, and pre- 
liminary trials with the first of this type 
are under way at present. 
}ment follows in full text: 

Contract was awarded today by the 
Navy Department to Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., 
of Willow Grove, Pa., for two autogiro| 
planes at a total cost of $44,076. 
the second order for autogiro planes placed 
by the Navy, the first having been com- 
pleted Jan. 22 for one plane, delivery of 
which was made to the Naval Air Station, 


contemplated, 


has purchased 


proposes that the carriers be permitted to | for naval observation purposes. 
increase all freight rates and charges, in- | == 


cluding joint rail and water rates and 
charges, 15 per cent, with such adjustments 
in the case of coal, coke and certain 
other commodities as will preserve exist- 
ing differentials; 

Second, that the I. C. C. be advised 
that it is not proposed to make any 
specific exceptions on any commodities, 
and that the carriers are prepared to make 
increases of the measure proposed in all 


| 


existing rates on grain and grain prod- | 


ucts, cotton, and other agricultural and 
products, including live- 
stock, nonferrous metals, iron and steel 
articles, petroleum and its products, lum- 
ber and automobiles, and all existing class 
rates, in the manner stated in said state- 
ment and application, namely, that as 
to freight traffic, generally, this increase 
be permitted to become effective by the 
use of percentage supplments; that as to 
coal, coke and other commodities specific 


tariffs complying with the ordinary re- | 


quirements of tariff publication be filed. 
Third, that the I. C. C. be advised that 
it is proposed to increase by 15 per cent 
all international rates and charges; 
Fourth, that the Commission be advised 
that the application is tendered with the 
concurrence of the water lines participat- 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


| 


ing in rail-and-water rates, and the in-| 
creases are sought in rail-and-water rates; | 


Concurrence of Water-liner 


In Application for Increase 
Fifth, that the Commission be advised 

that experience has shown that where 

any general change in the entire rate 


| Structure of the country is authorized and 


becomes effective, it has subsequently been 
found to be necessary to make changes 
and readjustments, in some instances re- 
ductions to meet competition and other 
Situations. Such changes where found 
necessary will be made as promptly as 
possible after the proposed increased 


come effective. 

Sixth, that the Committee of the execu- 
tives heretofore appointed proceed to make 
answer to the Commission's order in ac- 
;}cordance with this resolution. 
| The petitioners are advised and believe 
that the foregoing resolution fully an- 
swers the inquiries contained in the order 
of the Commission. 


| Respectfully submitted, , 


J. J. Pelly, chairman, Special COmmit- 
tee of Presidents, representing the East- 
ern Group. 

H. A. Scandrett, chairman, Special Com- 
mittee of Presidents, representing the 
Western and Mountain-Pacific Groups. 

W. R. Cole, chairman, Special Commit- 





tee of Presidents, representing the South- 


the concurrence of the water lines and! ern Group. 


Radio Commission Clears Dockets 


Before Ad journment for Summer 
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ville, Pa., granted modification of license 
for additional frequencies 
WKDL, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
granted two licenses. 
KGVV, Continental Oil Co., A Nevada 
Corp.. Portable No. 7, granted license. 
KGPN,. City of Davenport, Iowa, granted 
license for police service, 2,470 ke., 50 w 
KYK, Alaska Packers Assn. Karluk, 


Alaska, granted license 

National Air Transport, Inc., granted two 
licenses. 

Alexander Forbes, granted airplane license 
for NC-4616. 

KXK, KGP, KTT, Alaska Pacific Salmon 
Corp.. granted renewal of three licenses. 

W10XAR, Western Electric Co., Inc., Port- 
able, granted renewal of license 

W3XT, American Tel. & Tel. Co., Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., granted renewal of license. 

WMDU, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
Juan, P. R., granted renewal of license 

KSY,. Aeronautical Radio Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 


San 


granted renewal of license 

KPV, Port Walter Herring & Packing Co., 
Port Walter, Alaska, granted renewal of 
license 

W8XAR, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Saxon- 
burg, Pa., granted renewal of license 
WFAM, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., granted license covering re- 
moval of studio and transmitter from La- 
Porte to South Bend, 1,200 ke., 100 w., shares 


with WWAE. 

WELL, Enquirer News Co., Battle Creek., 
Mich., granted license covering changes in 
equipment 1,420 ke., 50 w. unlimited time. 

WHDI, William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 


Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., granted con- 
sent to vol. assign. of license to Dr, Geo. 
W. Young. 


KQV, Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., granted permission to make field inten- 
sity measurements in Pittsburgh metropoli- 


tan area to determine a suitable location 
for new transmitter. P 
KFXJ, Western Slope Brdcstg. Co., Grand 


Junction, Colo., granted permission to re- 
duce power to 50 w., while repairing plate 
power supply which has been made in- 
operative, until June 23, 1931 

WOAX, WOAX..Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
granted construction permit to install new 
transmitter; increase maximum rated power 


of transmitter from 500 w. to 1 kw.: move 
studio locally in Trenton Also granted re- 
newal of license 1,280 ke., 500 w. shares 


with WCAM and WCAP. 


WPOE, Nassau Brdestg. Corp., Patchogue, 
N. Y., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. Also granted re- 
newal of license, 1,370 ke., 100 w. unlimited 
time 

WNBZ, Smith & Mace, Saranac Lake, N. Y.. 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 111 and 115; also granted re- 
newa! of license, 1,290 ke., 50 w., daytime 

KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co. Inc., 


Ketchikan, Alaska, granted construction per- 
mit to install new equipment to conform 
to General Orders 111 and 115; also granted 


reneway of license 900 kc., 500 w. unlimited. 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Dept. of Agr 
and Markets, Stevens Point, Wis. granted 
construction permit to install new equip- 


ment to conform to Genera! Orders 111 and 
115; also granted renewal of license 900 kce., 


2 kw. daytime. 

WIBG, St. Pauls P. E. Church, Elkins 
. Park, Pa., granted temporary renewal of 

license, 930 ke., 25 w., daytime; also granted 


Q. Who was treasurer? A. John L pers anne ae remain silent from July 1 
Gans had been treasurer since April 23, oe. ‘Exchange Ave. Baptist Church 
1928. “ , Oklahoma City, Okla., granied renewal of 
Melvin S. Anderson testified as follows: | license, 1,310 ke., 100 w. night, 250 k, LS, 
Q. What is your business with the Fed-| unlimited time ; Lio ite 7 
eral Trade Commission? A. I am an] viii than granted. temporary renewal. of 
accountant, attached to the Economic | jjcense, 1,500 ke., 100 w. night, 150 w. LS., 
Division. unlimited time 
os ade > iz WKAQ, Radio Corp. of Porto Rico, San 
Publication ‘ of excerpts from tran Juan, granted temporary renewal of license, 
script of testimony will be continued 820 ke.. 500 w., unlimited time 
in the issue of June 27. WMER, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fia., 





granted temporary renewel of license, 1,370 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WOCL, A. E. Newton, Jamestown, N. Y., 
granted temporary license to Sept. 15, 1,210 
ke,, 25 w., unlimited time. 

WSW, William S. Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
granted 30 day extension of program test 
period from July 1. 

KDI, Radio Marine Corp. of America, 
moored vessel, Nushagah River, Alaska, 
granted modification of license authoriz- 
ing increase in power to 200 w., and change 
type of transmitter. 


KLP, Radio Marine Corp of America, 
Uganik, Alaska, granted renewal of license. 
KEB, RCA Communications Inc., Bolinas, 


‘Calif., granted modification of license for 
change in frequency. KEQ, granted modi- 
fication of license to cover the operation of 


one transmitter instead of two. KKW, 
granted modification of license to change 
frequency and transmitter number. 

WEG, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted license authorizing 
transmitter No. 47 now licensed as WEM 
to operate also under call WEG, which at 


present is assigned to BX at New Brunswick. 

WEN. RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., granted license to author- 
ize transmitter BX at New Brunswick, now 
licensed uncer. call WEG, to operate under 
call WEN, which is at present assigned 
transmitter 37 at Rocky Point. 

WGT, RCA Communications, 
Juan, granted modification of 
change frequency. 

WIK, RCA Communications, 
Brunswick, N. J., granted 
transmitter 

WJN, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
to change transmitter No. 

WQP, RCA Communications, 
Brunswick, N. J., granted 
high frequency transmitter. 

WQZ, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., granted modification of license 
for change in frequency. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Bolinas, Calif., granted license to authorize 
marine relay service to supplement public 
coastal service. 

KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; WAA, Detour, Mich., granted 
modification of license to change  ire- 
quencies 

WBL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for additional use of marine relay service 
of low-frequency transmitter now authorized 


San 
to 


Inc., 
license 


New 
new 


Inc., 
license for 


New 
new 


Inc., 
license for 


for coastal service at this location. 
WCC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Marion, Mass.; granted license to authorize 


for marine relay service the equipment now 
licensed for coastal service. 

WCY, Radiomarine Corp. of America. 
West Dover, Ohio; WGO. Rediomarine Corp 
of America, Chicago; WRL, Radiomarine 
Corp. of America, Duluth; granted modi- 
fication of three licenses to change fre- 
quencies 

KLP, Radiomarine Corp 
nik, Alaska 


ot America 
granted renewal of license 
KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor- 
rance, Calil.; granted modification of license 
to change frequency 

wsc Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tuckerton, N. J.; granted modification of 
marine relay and coastal licenses to include 
additional high frequency transmitter 

W2XCZ. WI1OXAL, WIOXAD, Nat'l Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., portable, granted renewal 
of temporary breadcast pick-up licenses 

W6XU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, San 
Francisco, granted renewal of license. 
Granted airplane license 

W2XBJ RCA Communications, 
Rocky Point, N. Y¥., granted renewal of li- 
cense for transmission to be used in devel- 
opment of apparatus design and methods of 
operation on multiple channel facsimile, te- 
legraphy, telephony and combination of 
them 

W2XBT. Natl. Brdsctg. Co., Inc 
granted license for portable visual 
casting transmission on ultra high 


Uga- 








Inc., 


portable 
broad- 
ire- 


rates, if approved by the Commission, be- | 


quencies to be used in connection with ex- 
isting equipment. 

WIOXAI, Natl. Brdestg. Co. Steamship 
“Malole,” granted license for transmission to 
be installed on S. S. “Malolo.” 

KKP, RCA Communications, Inc. Kahuku, 
Hawaii, granted modification of construc- 
tion permit issued to April 4, for installa- 
tion of new high frequency transmission. 

WAC, WAD, WAE, RCA Communications, 
Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., granted modifi- 
cation of construction permit issued for 
high frequency transmission to extend com- 
pletion date to Nov. 11, 1931. 

WGK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Blue 
Ash, Ohio (near Cincinnati), granted mod- 
ification of construction permit for installa- 
tion of coastal station near Cincinnati, to 
be used on completion for,communication 
with number of vessels operating on Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers. 

WGO, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, granted construction permit for in- 
stallation of auxiliary transmission at Chi 
cago. 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmission for expanding visual 
broadcasting service. 

W3XAJ, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. 
J., granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date to July 
5, 1931, and change frequencies. 

WML, Mackay Radio and Telg. Co. Inc., 
Sayville, N. J., granted modification of li- 
cense to include Hungary as additional 
point of communication, 

WSEN, Radio Station WSEN, Columbus, 
Ohio, granted license 1,210, ke. 100 watts. 

KSOO, Station KSOO, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Srantes renewal of license for regular pe- 
riod, 

Set for hearing: 


Phoenix Junior College, 
requests construction 
near 6,000 ke., 

The Tribune requests 
construction ke., 750 
watts. 

KSTP, Natl. Bridcstg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
requests construction permit to instali new 
equipment and increased power from 10 
kw. to 10 kw. plus 15 kw. on exp. basis. 

The following cases, while granted tem- 
porary licenses, are also set for hearing: 

WIBG, St. Pauls P. E. Church, Elkins 
Park. Pa., 

5 WKAQ, Radio Corp. of Porto Rico, San 
uan. 

WKBV, Knox Battery and Elec. Co., Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa. Fla. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Fund. New York 
City, granted request for oral argument to 
be held Sept. 23. 

Applications granted: 


Dana McNeil, Pierre, S. Dak., granted con- 
struction permit to install new equipment 
to conform to G. O. 91 and 111; also granted 
renewal of license, 580 kc., 200 w., daytime. 


Action on Examiner's report: 


WISJ, Wisc, State Journal Brdcstg. Co., 
Madison, Wis., denied (at request of appli- 
cant) application for license 780 kce., 250 w. 
500 w. LS, unlimited time. Examiner Pratt 
recommended denial. 

Mt. Pleasant Broadcasting Station, Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., denied construction permit for 
new station to operate on 1,420 ke., 20 w., 


Phoenix, Ariz., 
permit open channel 
75 watts. 

Co., near Chicago, 
permit 2,850-2,950 


on with WIBR, sustaining Examiner 
ratt. 
Nelson Brothers Bond & Mortgage Co., 


Chicago, Ill., denied modification of license 
to operate unlimited hours on 560 ke., 1 kw. 
night, 1! kw. local sunset, instead of shar- 
ing with WPCC, sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Warren C. Davenport, Augusta, Ga., de- 
nied construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion to operate on 1,200 kc., 100 w., 8 hours 
daily, sustaining Examiner Yost. 

J. C, Liner, Monroe, La., granted construc- 
tion permit to operate on 1,200 ke., 100 w. 
day only. Denied modification of license, 
Sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

F. B. Wilson and Richard Dearing, James- 
town Broadcasting Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
denied construction permit for new station 
to operate on 1,210 ke., 37!2 W., share with 
WOCL, sustaining Examiner Yost. 


Applications received by 


made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 
Berkshire Broadcasting Service, Pittsfield, 
Mass., construction permit to erect new sta- 
bei to use 1,310 ke., 100 w., and unlimited 
me. 

KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Company, Clar- 
inda, Iowa, construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from Clarinda to Des 
Moines, Iowa, transmitter location to be de- 
termined by portable, and to change hours 
of operation from sharing with Station 
WKBH to simultaneous day operation with 
WKBH and sharing with WKBH at night. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Company, 140 
East Walton Place, Chicago, Ill., construc- 
tion permit to install auxiliary transmitter 
to be located at present transmitter loca- 
tion, 4 miles east of Elgin, Ill., to operate 
on 1 kw. 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Association, 
219-223 South Phillips Ave., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., modification of license to increase 
power from 2 kw. to 2!, kw. 

WGL, Allen-Wayne Company, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., modification of license amended 


of quota units. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


The announce- 


This is'| 


these 


) s the Federal | 
Radio Commission June 25, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 


to 
request facilities of Station KTNT in terms 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


overlooked is in a precarious financial con- 
dition. The usual manner of aiding these 


| postpone dates of payments for ships, of 
| interest, and of loans, although other steps 
|of minor importance have been taken in 
addition. 

Power to take such action is conferred 
by provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Acts which direct the Board to “develop 
and encourage an efficient privately- 
owned American Merchant Marine,” but 
in order that the Government may not 
lose control of the situation most of the 
extensions of all forms of payments have 
been of short duration. Some cases have 
come up where a one-year extension has 
been granted, but this is the maximum 
period approved by the Board. 

Construction of certain new vessels re- 
quired by mail contracts and sale agree- 
ments has been postponed in a number 
of cases with full approval of the Board. 
This action was taken in the case of two 
$30,000,000 superliners which the United 
States Lines is scheduled to add to its 
fleet. 

Leniency has been the policy with re- 
|spect to certain other financial matters, 
| particularly in the case of insurance. Care 
has been taken, however, not to endanger 
interests of the Government in the in- 
terest of American shipping. 


Security Given 


Adequate security, generally not in the 
form of quick assets, has been given in 
the majority of cases where leniency has 
been asked of the Board and time exten- 
sions have been granted. The present sit- 
uation confronting the merchant marine 
make it practicable to grant such as- 
sistance in view of the fact that there is 
only a limited market for large vessels, 
and that much of the resources of the 
merchant marine is in long-time invest- 
ments which could not be disposed of in 
brief time without requiring a consider- 
| able sacrifice. 

The Board announced June 25 that its 
action in granting such assistance did 
not reflect on the credit position of any 
operator and that the extensions are of 
short duration. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

The Shipping Board desires to express 
its attitude in connection with the future 
operations of lines sold by it to American 
citizens, by stating that it is fully disposed 
to exercise its authority and discretion 
given under section 1 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, and as reaffirmed by 
section 1 of the Act of 1928, to develop 
and encourage an efficient, privately- 
owned American Merchant Marine. 

Liberal Policy Proposed 

The broad power granted to the Board 
will be exercised in a liberal manner, 
and no matter what the temporary diffi- 
culty may be in the maintenance and 
operation of established services, the 


|embarrassed shipping lines has been to| 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








U. 


S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 23. Made Public June 25, 1931" 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$695,589.74 


THCOMNG CHE cvcicccicciccccace 4,299,945.43 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

BUG) Sic te rete stv isiceéer’s 1,458,274.67 

Miscellaneous receipts ......... 268,820.78 


Total ordinary receipts ..... $6,722,630.62 














Public debt receipts ..... 866,730.00 
Balance previous day ...... e+e 508,854,879.20 

POU) < iccetcitaaviaasiuancises $516,444,239.82 

Expenditures 

General expenditures ......:.. $5,230,593.21 
Interest on public debt 1,691,166.92 
Refunds of receipts ..... 157,465.75 
PANAMA CANAL 2.5 .0scccceees . 7,566.80 
Operations in special accounts 1,191,161.59 
Adjusted service certificate fund 54 40 
Civil service retirement fund.. 20,731.17 
Investment of trust funds.... 824,768.51 


7.419,143.53 
2.054.497.00 
506,970,599.29 


Total ordinary expenditures 
Other public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


SORE) _ Siva Reh wha di a5ssbowe. ced $516,444,239.82 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 25 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 22749 and related cases.—Schenecker 
Produce Company v. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western Railway: Following Southern 
Produce Co. v. Denison & Pac. S. Ry. Co., 
165 I. C. C. 423, and Baldwin Produce Co. v. 
Texas & N. O. R. Co., 168 I. C. C. 302, rates 
on imported bananas and coconuts, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from New 
Orleans, La., and Galveston, Laredo, Eagle 
Pass, and #1 Paso, Tex., to certain destina- 
tions in Texas found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. Order unnecessary in view 
of findings in cases cited. 


Examiner’s Report 

The Commission also made public an 
examiner’s proposed report in a rate 
case, which is summarized as follows: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14080.— 
Fourth section application of transconti- 
nental lines for authority to reduce their 
rates on sugar, in carloads, from San Fran- 
cisco Bay points to Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, 
Mo., and related points. without making 
reductions at intermediate points, denied. 


Finance Cases 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8835, authoriz- 
ing the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. 
Co. to pledge and repledge, from time to time 
until June 30, 1933, not exceeding $8,497,000 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co 
first and refunding mortgage gold bonds and 
$6.540,000 of St. Paul & Kansas City Short 
Line R. R. Co. first-mortgage gold bonds as 
collateral security for any note or notes which 
the applicant may issue within the limita- 
tions of section 20a(9) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, approved. 


Board proposes to keep the lines in opera- 
tion by the use of all the legal power 
within command. 

It should be clearly understood that in 
making limited extension of obligations, 
the Board in no way reflects on the credit 
position of any shipowner or operator, but 
is actuated solely by a desire to be helpful 
in these troublesome times, and the periods 


|of extension are so arranged as to bring 


the situation to the attention of the Board 
at frequent intervals, that the Board may 
at the time be prepared to decide what 
further measures may be necessary to 
encourage and preserve the operation of 
all American lines. 
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WSF, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., New 


York, N. Y., modification of construction 


permit for change in location of transmit- 


ter to 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y.; 


500 ke., 1 kw., coastal service. 


KGPE, Police Department, Kansas 


Mo., modification of license for increase in 
power from 250 to 400 w. Emergency police 
service. 

KMF, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Egegik, 
Alaska, license covering construction permit 
for 3,184 ke., 100 w., point-to-point and 
coastal service. 

W8XM, The Master Electric Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, modification of construction permit 


for extension of completion date to Jan, 1, 


1932 

W2XDQ, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co 
Hoboken, N. J., license covering 
tion permit for 570 kce., 60 w., 
perimental service. 

American Airways, Inc., license for 
craft on 3,238, 3,244, 3.352, 3,460, 3,468, 
4,915, 5,600, 5,630 ke., 50 w. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
new construction permit for 3,238, 2,244 
3.452, 3.460, 3,468, 3.484, 5,600. 5,630, 2.326 
2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6.275 ke., 400 w 
nautical and voint-to-point service, 

WSDF. Aeronautical Radio, Inc 
ville, Ky 
mit for additional 
3,238, 3.244, 3,484 
and point-to-point 

Memphis Commercial 
Tenn new construction permit for 
2.950 ke., 4.300 to 4,600 ke Carrier 
quency, 2,900 ke. Visual 
service 

The Journal Co., Milwaukee 
ification of construction vbermit ior 
in location to 1311 North Sixth St 
waukee. Visual broadcasting service 


special 


3,484 


Little Rock, Ark 


frequencies as follows 
5,660 ke Aeronautica 
aeronautical service 

Appeal, Bartlett 


re 


Wis 


Mil 


con- 
struction permit for new transmitter on 418,- 


City, 


construc- 
ex- 


alr- 


Louis- 
modification of construction per- 


broadcasting 
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‘in April and May, advanced, 


Little Change 
In Production 
Of Industries 


Between April and May Fae- 
tory Employment Fell But 
Volume of Output Re- 
mained About Same 
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trary to seasonal tendency, while in the 
clothing industry the number employed 
decreased. 

Value of building contracts awarded in 
May was somewhat smaller than in April, 
reflecting chiefly a decline in awards for 
public works and utilities. In the first 
half of June, daily average value of con- 
tracts awarded increased somewhat, re- 
flecting larger awards for public works 
and utilities, offset in part by decreases 
in awards for other types of construction. 

Distribution.—Sales by department stores 
decreased in May, contrary to the usual 
seasonal tendency, and the Board's index 
declined to the level prevailing before the 
sharp increase in April. Total fright- 
car loadings increased somewhat less than 
usual. 

Wholesale prices.—The general level of 
wholesale prices declined 2.7 per cent 
further in May, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, reflecting large de- 
creases in prices of agricultural products, 
textiles, nonferrous metals, and building 
materials. In the first half of June prices 
of live«stock, which had declined rapidly 
while prices 
of petroleum continued to decline. 

Bank Loans Are Less 

Bank credit.—Loans and investments of 
reporting member banks in leading cities 
declined further by about $285,000.000 in 
the four weeks ending June 17, reflecting 
reductions in loans on securities. “All 
other” loans, largely commercial, have 
shown little change since the early part 
of May. The banks’ investments, which 
reached a new high level late in April, 
were reduced somewhat during May and 
have fluctuated within a range from $7,- 
800,000,000 to $7,850,000,.000 since that 
time. 

During the four weeks ended June 17 
there were imports of gold from Argen- 
tina and Canada, and in addition a large 
amount of gold previously earmarked for 
foreign account was released in the United 
States. The total increase in the stock of 
monetary gold was $120,000,000 for the 
period, of which $90,000,000 was added dur- 
ing the last week. Payments of currency 
into circulation, accompanying bank sus- 


pensions in the Chicago district, absorbed & 


a large part of the funds arising out of 
the additions to the gold stock, with the 
consequence that there was little change 
in the volume of reserve bank credit. 

Money Rates.—Money rates in the open 
market continued at a low level during 
May and the first three weeks of June. 
There was a further decline in prevail- 
ing rates on commercial paper from a 
range of 2 to 24 to a level of 2 per cent, 
while rates on bankers’ acceptances were 
unchanged at seven-eighths of 1 per cent. 

Rates paid on deposits by banks were 
further reduced and clearing house banks 
in a number of financial centers estab- 
lished a rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
on bankers’ balances. 








i 





Aerial view of the Crawford 
Avenue Station of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company 
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1D COKE COMPANY in 1930 established a new record 
for earnings available for dividends. Consolidated net earnings of the company and 
subsidiaries, after all charges, were $7,197,072, compared with $6,782,960 for 1929. The 
consolidated net earnings were $2,304,052 in excess of dividend requirements — the 
largest amount added to the surplus account on published record. Dividend distribution 
in 1930 amounted to $4,893,020, an increase of $373,684 over 1929, as a result of the 
: issuance of additional stock. This represents the largest amount paid to stockholders in 
the history of the company . . . . We distribute the capital stock of this company—listed 


‘on the New York Stock Exchange —and the stocks of other progressive public utility 


| 
i 


vo0- 


mod- 
hange 


Clevelana - Richmond - 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


50 Church Street, New York 
° June 19, 1931 
The Board of Directors has this day 
lered the regular semi-annuel dividend 





two and one-half per cent (2'.%) on the ou 
standing 5% Preferred Stock of the Compan 


Detroit - St. Louis + Des 


Moines -; 


- | companies operating in thirty-one states . . . . Send for the 1931 Peoples Gas Yearbook. 


Aero- 


TILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


2930 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Milwaukee Tulsa 


Louisville - Kansas City + Minneapolis - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Indianapolis 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 


de- 


of 


t- 


payable July 15, 1931, to stockholders of record 


June 30, 1931. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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Withdrawal Value System of Banking in Canada 





Securities Commissioners 
To Plan for Convention 


Sr. Paut, MInn., June 25. 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Monetary Basis 


For Silver Urged | 
By Senator King | 


World No Longer Can Rely 
Solely on Gold Standard, 
He Says in Advocating 
Conference of Nations 


Fiscal policies and monetary sys- 
tems of the world must be modified if 
further financial and economic trouble 
is to be avoided, Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, declared in a state- 
ment issued June 23. (Publication of 
his statement in full tert was begun 
in the issue of June 24.) The text 
concludes as follows: 

Suggestions have been made that this 
important question be referred to the 
League of Nations whose membership com- 
prises most of the nations of the world. 
That organization, through one of its im- 
portant committees, has made a study of 

Ne money situation and has indicated 
that the supply of gold in the world is! 
insufficient. 

The fact is further brought to the at- 
tention of the world that the production 
of gold is diminishing and that by 1946 
the South African gold fields will be prac- 
tically exhausted. Political economists 
“concede that with the natural develop- 

ment of trade and commerce and increase 

in population, there should be an addi- 
tion annually to the monetary gold supply 
of the world of from 3 to 5 per cent. It is 
reasonably certain that no such accretion 
will be made. It is therefore inevitable 
that gold will increase in value, meas- 
ured by commodities and labor. | 
Index Value Suggested 

Professor Fisher and his followers, ap- 
preciating that gold possesses no fixed 
value and is an uncertain and fluctuating 
standard of measurement, are recom- 
mending an index value—based on com- 
modity prices. 

Some are urging that the number of 
grains in the gold dollar be reduced to cor- 
respond with the fall in commodity prices. 
If no government will take the lead in 
calling an international conference, resort 
may be had to the League of Nations. 
It is considering economic, financial and 
other questions, and in most of these ac- 
tivities our government has observers and 
participants. This I should regret, be- 
cause I believe our government should 
lead in calling the conference. But if 

ot, then some other government whose 

Al would challenge the attention of the 
world. I am in possession of information 
which indicates that other countries are 
considering the propriety of calling the 

@international conference. Some govern- 
ment should take the lead in this matter 
if the United States declines to do so. 

In my opinion the objection of Great 
Britain or any other country to an inter- 
national conference, does not justify the 
United States in declining to act in the 
matter. The position of the United States 
in the world is such that a call emanating 
from it would bring to the conference 
representatives from all nations. It is 
known that Mexico and the Central and 
South American countries would welcome 
a reexamination of the silver question. 

Views of India and China 

India and China are vitally interested 
in the matter and would gladly participate | 
in any conference called. Mr. Bomaniji, | 
the personal representative of Mr. Ghandi, | 
stated in my presence to Sir Arthur Bal-| 
four that Ghandi would not participate 
in a round-table conference unless the sil- 
ver question was canvassed and acted 
upon. It is known that the people of 

“India as well as the people of China feel 
that they have been robbed by other na- 

tions in having forced upon the world a 


policy that has almost destroyed the value) 


of their centuries of savings as well as 
the purchasing power of their silver. 

Suggestions have been made from time 
to time that silver be received in settle- 
ment of war obligations and in payment 
of reparations. This proposition is allur- 
ing, but has many practical difficulties. 

First, the nations concerned would 
have to agree to the plan. That would in- 
volve an international conference to be 
followed by legislation in those countries 
affected. The question would arise as to 
what price, measured by gold, would be 
fixed if silver were received by creditor 
countries. Would it be at the present low 
level? If that standard was set those 
countries committed to the gold stand- 
ard might, in the future, throw it upon 
the market treating it as a commodity 
thus forcing the present price to still 
lower levels. 

Commodity Status 

If the nations agreed to receive silver 
in payment of reparations and debts, it 
is obvious there would be violent fluctua- 
tions in the price of silver which would 
materially affect the value measured by 
gold and of securities and obligations 
held by creditor natiorms. Other objections 
will readily occur to those who give the 
matter attention. To me any plan that 
irrevocably fastens a commodity status 
upon silver is obectionable. 

In my opinion the silver question must 
be dealt with fundamentally, and pallia- 
tives that have been or may be sug- 
gested, will in the long run be but of 
little of any value. Indeed they may, like 
the Bland Act, prove injurious to a sound 
monetary policy, and augment the finan- 
¢ial and economic ills of the world. 

So far as I can learn, while a number 
of governments have indicated a lack of 
interest in the silver question, none have 
determined that they would not partici- 
pate in an international conference. Be- 
cause of the prestige of the United States 
and its influence in world affairs, as I am 
advised a number of nations are unable 
to understand the reason why the United 
States fails to call the conference. They 
perceive that if it did, its authority in 
world affairs would be strengthened. 

It is obvious that in the western hemi- 
spher particularly, its influence would be 
augmented. The Pan American Union 
would possess greater vitality, and Latin 
America because of its interest in silver 
(in part as a result of silver production 
in Mexico and several South American 
countries), would find an additional reason 
for friendly cooperation with the United 
States, commercially, politically and 
otherwise. 
United States, silver should be given a 
monetary status, it is certain that Latin 
America, as well as Canada, would mani- 
fest their appreciation in a tangible and 
concrete manner. 

War Debt Question 

It has been urged that the United 
States should not call the conference be- 
cause the question of reparations and debt 
settlements might be raised. Within the 
past few hours the President of the United 
States has himself—and very properly— 
projected the United States into these con- 
troversial fields. It is sufficient answer 
to the objection, that if the President of 


the United States should make the call, | 


he could exclude, by appropriate terms, 
the consideration of the question referred 
to or other extraneous matters. He could 
fix the limits within which the conference 
should act. It would be a conference solely | 

nd exclusively for the consideration of 
&e silver question, and what, monetary | 
@tatus should be accorded silver. I repeat, 
the United States should take the lead in| 
this vital matter. The world calls for) 
leadership to guide the people from the | 


If through the efforts of the|Communist forces 


As of June 24. Made Public June 25 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended June 24, as reported by 


| the Federal reserve banks, and made pub- 


lic June 25 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
was $956,000,000, an increase of $15,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and a 
decrease of $29,000,000 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1930. 

On June 24 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $960,000,000, an increase of 
$53,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with increases of $56,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and 
$12,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
etc., and a decrease of $30,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, offset in part 
by an increase of $22,000,000 in monetary 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve 


Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills 
Bilis bought 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds 0a 060 COSCON S060 80.8% 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills 


discounted 


Total United States Government securiti 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 


Federal reserve notes of other ‘banks ........ 


Uncollected items 
Bank premises 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 


liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
respondents 


The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the centra 
New York and Chicago, on June 24 and June 17, 1931, and June 25, 
lows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORB 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government depusits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand 
On time 

GHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
‘Time deposits 


Due from 
Due to banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


darkened valleys of depression and despair 
‘to the uplands of prosperity and renewed 
faith in the future. 

Mr. Darling, Director of the Midland 
Bank of London, and one of the great 
bankers of Great Britain, is earnestly 
working for an international conference. 
He is now in Canada and will soon re- 
turn to Great Britain, and will undoubt- 


edly exert his influence to bring about | 


an international conference. He contends 


‘that Great Britain and her Dominions | 
may, without other nations, restore silver | 


to a monetary status within the British 
Empire. Mr. Pei, president of important 
Chinese banks, is now in London, and in 
a recent letter from him, I learned that 
sentiment is there growing in favor of re- 
storing silver, and of an international con- 
ference being called to work out a feasible 
and satisfactory plan. 
Senators in Europe 

Senator Shipstead, a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is in 
London to confer with the British Govern- 


ment upon this important question and | 


with respect to the calling of an inter- 
national conference. 

Senator Swanson, who is also a mem- 
ber of the same Committee, has been tem- 
porarily detained, but within a short time 
will join Senator Shipstead, and un- 
doubtedly they will confer with various 
European governments, and also bring to 
their attention the action of the Senate 
in declaring in favor of an international 
conference to deal with the silver prob- 
lem. 

Senator Pittman, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, is now in the Orient, and 
word from him indicates that a confer- 
ence will be called by some nation; that 
no efforts to prevent a world conference 
will be successful. In the meantime and 
pending the meeting of the international 
conference, steps are being taken to stabi- 
lize silver. It is obvious that if Great 
Britain should throw additional Indian 
silver upon the market, silver would fall 
to a lower level. Such a course would 
merit world-wide condemnation. Its ef- 
fects upon China would be appalling. The 
in China would be 
strengthened, and the elements there 
working to restore law and order and to 
maintain a stable government, would be 
weakened. Indeed such an act by Great 
Britain would constitute a challenge to 
the Nanking Government and would con- 
tribute to the demoralization of China, 
economically and politically. 


If, upon the other hand, an understand- | 


ing were reached by Breat Britain, the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, under 
the terms of which, pending the meeting 
of the international conference, they 
would refrain from disposing of silver for 
less than an understood price of 50 or 
60 cents an ounce, the results in the 
Orient would be immediately felt. It 
would have a pacifying effect upon India 
and China; it would increase the pur- 
chasing power of nearly 1,000,000 people 
in the Orient and at the same time exer- 
cise a powerful influence in 
economic conditions in the United States 
and throughout the world. 

F. H. Brownell, who is a profound stu- 
dent of the silver question and cognate 
matters, has pointed out how this plan 


improving | 


| the Casco Mercantile 


gold stock and a decrease of $23,000,000 in | 
money in circulation. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Cleveland and increased $9,000,000 at San 
Francisco, $4,000,000 at Richmond and} 
$13,000,000 at all Federal—reserve banks. | 
The system's holdings of bills bought in 
{open market declined $1,000,000 and of 
Treasury certificates amd bills $2,000,000, 
while holdings of United States bonds in- 
creased $20,000,000 and of Treasury notes 
$2,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed-, 
eral reserve banks combined on June 24,| 
and June 17, 1931, and June 25, 1930, were 


as follows, the figures being: in thousands 
of dollars: 


6-24-31 
1,903,284 
30,166 
1,933,450 
475,278 

. 973,861 
3,382,589 

175,059 

3,557,648 

74,422 


86,006 
111,672 
197.678 
106,390 


6-17-31 
1,908,344 
32.665 
1,941,010 
466.969 
947.310 

3,355,289 3,059,174 
170,985 172.637 | 


3,526, 3,231,811 | 


71,114 67,339 


84,887 
146,618 
231,505 
102,313 


6-25-30 | 


notes 
601,691 
820,457 


76,323 
109,065 


185,388 
106,814 


117,209 
52,233 
429,562 


136,840 
53,882 
427,781 


55,911 
219,436 
301,623 


576,970 


599,004 
91248 


947,334 
2,699 
17,464 
446.117 
58,782 
22,702 


900,454 
699 
15,467 
570,441 
58,730 
22,692 


5,165,871 
1,668,313 


2,401,114 
43,573 
5,676 
22,136 


2,472,499 
564.842 
168,325 
274,636 

17,256 


5,165,871 


916,038 
709 
22,773 | 
570,390 | 
59,552 | 
11,331 


4,879,943 
1,402,869 


2,386,435 
45,669 
5,358 
eee 21,422 
2,556,838 
see em 
169,736 
276,936 
19,994 


4,879,943 
85.2% 83.7% 


378,717 463,642 
1 reserve cities of 
1930, were as fol- 


5,127,168 
84.1% 
367,700 


foreign cor- 


6-24-31 


6-17-31 
7,621 


7,594 


5,006 


6-25-30 
8,229 


6,158 


3,696 
2,462 
2,072 
1,113 
958 
789 
48 
5,661 
1,459 
71 
113 
1,047 


5,028 
2.791 
2,237 
2,593 


1,521 


2,797 
2.209 
2,588 
1,491 
1,097 
847 

42 

5,495 
1,175 
108 

107 
1,979 


1,070 
177 
172 

1,419 

1,060 
359 


1,764 
713 
939 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


AS Of ee 


New York, June 25.—The Federa] Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretaty of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
Trenctes are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmerk (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ... , 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) ; 
Japan (yen) 7 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0435 
13.9276 
7197 
2.9620 
26.7852 

- 486.5184 


(reichsmark ) 


could be put into operation and the bene- 
ficial results that would speedily follow. 
In my opinion the gold monometalists 
are making their final assault upon sil- 
ver. If they shall succeed now and force 
the gold standard upon the Orient, they 
will regard the long struggle since 1816 
as finally ended. If silver is now to be 
deprived of all monetary functions and | 
thrown into the category of world com- 
modities, then an irreparable wrong will 
have been done to humanity, the evil con- 
sequences of which will persist until the} 
end of time. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Canadian Bank of 
Commerce (California) San Francisco, author- 
ized to open branch office at 649 South Spring 
St.. Los Angeles. Bank of America, N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco, purchased Atlantic Ave- 
nue Bank, Bell, Calif. 

Maine: Sanger N. Annis, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Authority granted to 
Casco Mercantile Trust Company, Portland, 
to establish three branches as follows: one 
at Norway, which was formerly the Norway 
National Bank; one at South Paris, formerly 
the Paris Trust Company; and one at Buck- 
field, formerly a branch of the Paris Trust 
Company. Stock of the Norway Nationa! Bank 
& Paris Trust Company has been purchased by 
Trust Company. 








Of Investments Compared With American Plan 


In Montana Fixed Branch Methods Predominate in Dominion 
And Banks May Operate All Over World 


Penalty for Cashing in 
Debtor-creditor Security 
Must Not Exceed 344% 
Of Face of Contract 


HELENA, Mont., June 25. 

The Investment Commissioner, George 
P. Porter, has issued a formal order, ef- 
fective July 22, fixing the maximum 
amount of withdrawal penalty allowable 
on payments on installment bonds, col- 


| lateral trust certificates, savings certifi- 


cates and instruments creating a debtor- 
creditor relationship of investment com- 
panies. 

Hearings were held at the State Capitol 
Building on May 23 and June 1, at which 
the following companies were cited to ap- 


curities Agency, Inc., Universaé Bond and 
Mortgage Corporation, International Guar- 
anty Thrift Syndicate, Great Western 
Bond and Mortgage Corporation, Decker 
Mortgage Corporation, National Thrift 
Corporation of America, National Bond 
Corporation, National Mortgage Bond Cor- 
poration of Montana, and United Bond and 
Finance Corporation. 

The investment contracts being sold by 
these companies in Montana, according 
to the order, carry a provision that no 


| withdrawals will be permitted prior to 
5,250 ; 


periods ranging from 18 months to three 
years. They furthermore provide, the or- 


| der states, “that in the event a subscriber 


decides to withdraw and terminate his 
contract that the withdrawal value of said 
certificate shall be the amount paid in, 
less penalty ranging from 3% to 8 per 
cent of the matured value of the se- 
curity.” The withdrawal penalty allowed 
by the new order is a maximum of 31 
per cent. 
Ruling of Commissioner 

The rule promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner follows in full text: 

In the interests of the investing public, 
any investment company operating in the 
State of Montana shall not issue, sell or dis- 
tribute, any bonds, certificates of indebted- 
ness, collateral trust certificates or any other 
device whatsoever, that might be deemed a 
security creating a debtor-creditor relation- 
ship, which has a withdrawal privilege, be- 
fore maturity, that does not provide for with- 
drawal of installments paid therein due any 
time after the first year, if the owner or 
holder shall have given 90 days’ notice in 
writing of his intention to make such with- 
drawal and such owner or holder shall be 
entitled to receive the total amount of all 
installments paid in, less only a withdrawal 
penalty not exceeding 3!2 per cent of the 
matured or face value of such securities, plus 
interest compounded annually, at the rate at 
which said securities are guaranteed to ma- 
ture or represented to pay at maturity 

And, provided further, that the bond or 
contract representing such security and the 
application for the same shall have printed 
thereon, the amount paid in, the withdrawal 
or surrender value thereof, and the loan value 
at the end of each year of its duration. 

It is further provided that none of 


the 


Dated July 1, 


| mercial 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the institution it represents. 


had 4,266 branches, of which 4,081 were 
in Canada, 25 in Newfoundland, and 160 
elsewhere, including 12 in the United 
States, 137 in Latin America and British 
West Indies, 7 in Great Britain, 3 in 
France and 1 ip Spain. 

Only six of the Canadian 
banks have branches outside of Canada, 
but all are privileged to extend their ac- 
tivity through branches in any part of 
the world to which their initiative and 
enterprise might carry them subject of 
course to the laws of the countries in 
which such branches are established. Ac- 
cordingly, Canadian branch banking has 


pear: Investors Syndicate, Installment Se- | been established on a world basis and it 


| is obvious that the foreign branches are 


closely associated with Canadian financial 
and commercial enterprise abroad. 


Another striking feature of the Canadian 
banking system is the comparatively few 
bank corporations or chartered banks now 


in existence, there being now only eleven, | 


one of which, Barclay’s Bank (Canada) 
was established in 1929 as a _ subsidiary 
of Barclay’s Bank Ltd. of London, Eng- 
land. All these are Dominion corpora- 
tions, the Dominion government alone 
having jurisdiction in matters of bank- 
ing under the British North America Act, 
which forms the articles of confedera- 
tion, or the constitution of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


These chartered banks have been 


granted the very important privilage, con- | 


currently with the Dominion government, 
of issuing paper money. They, moreover, 
are the only corporations permitted to 
“engage in and carry on such business 
generally as appertains to the business of 
banking.” This refers to commercial 
banking, there being other corporations, 
including loan and_ trust corporations, 
savings offices, etc., which carry on some 
of the functions of a bank. 

There are also in Canada institutions 
known as private banks, some incorpo- 
rated and others unincorporated, which 
carry on banking business to a limited 


‘extent but do not carry the title “bank.” 


In former years there were a considera- 
ble number of such _ private banks in 
Canada, but they gradually disappeared 
and there are now left only a few. These 


are small in comparison with the char-| 


tered banks and, as stated, they operate 
in a restricted field of activity. 

It may be said, therefore, that the com- 
banking business of Canada is 
practically entirely in the hands of the 11 


above securities as enumerated shall be per- 
mitted to be sold in the State of Montana 


unless there is a withdrawal privilege provided | 


each year beginning with the first year until 
maturity. 


On July| chartered banks, 
31, 1930, the Canadian chartered banks | 


chartered | 


and, as stated, these 
banks are the only institutions in Canada 
authorized to issue bank curfency. No 
provincial corporations engaged in com- 
mercial banking are in existence and none 
are authorized. However, the same as in 
the case of banks elsewhere, the activities 
of the Canadian chartered banks are not 
limited to commercial banking and the 
issue of bank notes, and in their other 
operations, such as the taking of deposits 
from the public and in the investments 
of funds in forms other than commercial 
loans and discounts, that is, in securities, 
call loans. etc.. they have competitors. 
The Canadian chartered banks are never- 
theless more restricted in their operations 
than the American banks. 


Banks May Borrow 
Dominion Funds 


Still another feature of the Canadian 
banking system that should be kept in 
mind from the outset is that there is in 
Canada no central benk such as is found 
in most countries of Europe, in Japan, 
and in some countries of South America. 
Nor is there a central réserve system as 
in the United States, although since the 
beginning of the late war there has been 
in existence a system of extending loans 
to banks by the central government under 
a law known as the Finance Act, which 
might be compared in a way with the re- 
discounting system of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. 

The Finance Act authorizes the Do- 
minion government through a Treasury 
Board to loan to the chartered banks upon 
deposit of certain approved securities as 
collateral, which are designated in the 
bank statements as “Advances Under the 
Finance Act.” The funds so borrowed by 
the banks can be used to strengthen their 
own individual cash reserves, as a basis 
for further extension of credit to the pub- 
lic, or as cover for further bank-note issue. 

The Central government maintains a 
gold reserve against its note issue and a 
separate gold reserve for its savings de- 
posits, but maintains no separate or addi- 
tional gold reserve in connection with the 
administration of the Finance Act. There 
is in Canada no central gold reserve com- 
parable to that of the great central banks 
of European countries or of the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the United States. Each 
bank must carry its own cash reserve and 
the so-called central gold reserve in Can- 
ada is maintained only as cover for addi- 
tional note-issue dollar for dollar and con- 
sists of funds deposited in the reserve by 
the different banks in the form largely of 
Dominion notes and to a lesser extent of 
gold. 

The Canadian banking system appears to 
differ from the American system mainly 


$22,800,000 


Taiwan Electric Power Company, Limited 
FORTY YEAR SINKING FUND 5%2% GOLD BONDS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed by the 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
As to Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund by Endorsement on each Bond 


1931 


There will be a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 27 to discuss plans 
for the 1931 national convention, it was 
;announced June 23 by D. L. Pomeroy, 
|Deputy Commissioner of Securities for 
| Minnesota. 





in that the former is essentially a branch 
banking system, whereas the latter is 
primarily a unit banking system, although 
branch banking is in vogue to a limited 
extent in the United States. 

Chain banking and group banking have 
developed to a considerable extent in the 
United States in recent years but no 
similar development has taken place in any 
form in Canada, the 10 chartered banks 
being entirely independent of each other 
so far as stock ownership as well as 
management is concerned. 

In fact, section 75.2(b) of the Canadian 
Bank Act prohibits a bank from purchas- 
ing, dealing in or lending money upon the 
security of the shares of the capital stock 
of any of the Canadian banks. On the 
other hand, there is no restriction as to 
the number of branches which a Canadian 
chartered bank may open, and, accord- 
ing to writers on the subject Canada has 
a larger number of banking offices in 
proportion to population than any other 
country. 

A further difference between the Amer- 
ican and Canadian banking systems is 
that the Canadian banks are more re- 
stricted in their field of operation than 
the American banks in that they are not 
permitted to engage in fiduciary business, 
nor to loan on real estate security. 

Third, in Canada centralization has not 
been developed to the extent it has in the 
United States under the Federal reserve 
system. In Canada, there is a bank cir- 
culation redemption fund for the security 
of the notes of failed banks; a central gold 
reserve consisting mainly of Dominion 
notes, which serves only as cover for ex- 
cess note issues; a form of rediscounting 
by the government under the finance act 
and a bankers’ association which has legal 
authority in several matters of general 
interest to the banks. : 

However, there is in Canada no central 
gold reserve against the general liabili- 
ties of the banks comparable to that main- 
tained by the United States Federal re- 
serve banks where part of the cash re- 
tserves of member banks is held on de-: 
posit. In Canada, each bank maintains its 
own cash reserve against general liabili- 
ties and there is no pooling or centraliza- 
tion of that reserve. 

It might be mentioned also that there 
is an interesting difference in the banking 
practice of the two countries in that in 
Canada borrowers as a rule deal with one 
bank only which is to a great extent im- 
possible in the United States where the 
smaller banks are too much restricted in 
the amount they can loan to a client. In 
Canada, moreover, the resources of banks 
are relatively to a greater extent invested 
in loans and to a lesser extent in securi- 
ties than in the United States. Finally, 
Canadian banks have a special legal privi- 
lege with respect to security for loans 
which is quite unique. 


Due July 1, 1971 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 


4 cumulative semi-annual sinking fund, with payments beginning July 1, 193), and calculated to be 
sufficient to redeem the entire issue on or before maturity, is to be applied to the purchase of 
Bonds if obtainable at or below 100% and accrued interest, or, if not so obtainable, to 
the semi-annual redemption, commencing January 1, 1985, at 100% and accrued 
interest, of Bonds called by lot. 


Redeemable also in whole or in part, at the option of the Company, on 60 days’ notice, on July 1, 1946, or any 
interest payment date thereafter prior to maturity, at 100% and accrued interest. 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000. 


Principal and interest payable in New York City at the office of The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., in United States 
of America gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any Japanese 
taxes present or future. 


His Excellency, Junnosuke Inouye, Minister of Finance of the Imperial Japanese Government, 
has addressed to us the following letter in connection with this issue of Bonds: 


The proceeds of the $22,800,000 Taiwan Electric Power Company, Limited, Forty Year Sinking Fund 514% 
Gold Bonds are to be used to provide funds for the expansion of the Company's facilities by the completion 
of the 100,000 kw. hydro-electric development at Lake Jitsu-Getsu-Tan. This expansion is to be carried out 
in accordance with o plan adopted as a result of studies and investigations conducted under Government 


supervision, 


The Imperial Japanese Government, under act of Parliament sanctioned\and promulgated on March 27, 1929, 
has granted its guaranty as to the payment of principal, interest and sinking fund by endorsement on 
each of these Bonds. In taking such action the Government has been actuated by its interest in furthering 


industrial development in the Island of Taiwan (Formosa). 


The Government was 


formation of the Company and now owns slightly over 36% of the paid-in Capital Stock. 


instrumental in the 


A copy of a letter descriptive of Taiwan Electric Power Company, Limited, from Mr. Kanichiro 
Matsuki, President of the Company, may be obtained upon application. 


THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS STATED 
BELOW, AT 93%2% AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD OVER 5.90% TO MATURITY. 


Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co., at 10 o’clock A. M., Friday, 
June 26,1981. The right is reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, in any case, to allot a 
smaller amount than applied for. All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and delivery 
to us of the Bonds as planned and to the approval by counsel of the form and validity of the Bonds 
and of the relevant documents, proceedings and authorizations. 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan §& Co., in New York 
funds to their order, and the date of payment (on or about July 7, 1931) will be stated in the notices of 
allotment. Temporary Bonds, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when received, are to be delivered. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


New York, June 26, 1931. 


KUHN, LOEB 


& CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Increased Use of Cotton 
by Industrial Establishments + 





Efforts Which Are Being Made by Federal 
Government and Private Interests to Find 
New Ways of Utilizing Product 





By ROBERT J. CHEATHAM 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Federal Department of Agriculture 


OTTON has been known to the world for 
many centuries. When it was first used 
is not known. That event probably be- 

longs to the era referred to as prehistoric. 
The earliest known mention of cotton in lit- 
erature is in a “Rig Veda Hymn,” composed 
about 1500 B. C. Excavations recently made 
at Mohenjo-dara, in the valley of the Indus 
River, seem to establish the fact that cotton 
fabrics were in use as early as 3000 B. C. 
When Columbus discovered America he found 
cotton growing on this continent; and the 
Aztecs are famed for their beautiful fabrics, 
some of which have been preserved from 
their earlier civilization. 
+ o 


History attributes the earliest culture of 
flax to Egypt; of sheep to the mountain 
ranges of Asia; of the silkworm to China; 
and of cotton, to India and America. Cotton 
possesses certain valuable physica] and chem- 
ical qualities, such as strength, elasticity, 
high tenagity, and excellent affinity for dyes. 
The cotton fiber is little affected, as a rule, 
by deterioration in storage, nor do cotton 
fabrics seriously “yellow” in service. These 
qualities, together with the comparatively 
low purchase price of cotton goods, have 
placed it first in importance among textile 
fibers with respect to the quantity used. 

The world’s annual crop in 1929 was ap- 
proximately three and one-half times that of 
wool, eight and one-half times that of flax, 
31 times that of rayon, and 118 times that of 
silk. 

Manufacturers have for many years at- 
tempted to increase the consumption of their 
goods by finding new markets for their prod- 
ucts, but only in recent years has attention 
been called to the possibility of increasing 
the consumption of cotton as one means of 
agricultural betterment. The large crops of 
1925 and 1926 combined to create an acute 
supply situation which impressed upon those 
in the cotton industry the need for expanded 
outlets for cotton. 

In discussing the matter of increased utili- 
zation of cotton as an aid to agriculture, it 
is not meant to suggest that there has been 
a decrease in the average quantities of cot- 
ton consumed annually during the past quar- 
ter of a century. On the contrary, the per 
capita consumption has increased during 
that period. 

The problem of balancing production with 
consumption is being attacked at several 
points. Efforts to bring about acreage ad- 
justments in response to the market outlook 
and efforts at surplus control operating from 
the side of supply, both contribute to this 
end. The effort to increase consumption by 
discovering opportunities for the advantage- 
ous use of cotton and adaptation of cotton 
products to specific uses need therefore to be 
recognized as being of equal importance and 
desirability with the control of production 
and distribution. 

Cotton’s security against competition rests 
in finding those uses for which it is best 
suited and most economical. 

This may be accomplished by experimen- 
tation and research by private and public 
agencies. Research along the lines indicated 
is now being conducted by the United States 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture. 

In the Department of Agriculture we have 
projected three lines of activity; two of these 
are of a fundamental nature designed to pro- 
vide information which is basic to further 
intelligent effort, namely: 

+ + 


1. Cotton demand, trends, changes and 
causes, which include studies to determine 
the consumption of each kind of cotton by 
the different countries. This part of the re- 
search program is planned with a view to 
discovering as nearly as possible the trends 
in foreign consumption of American cotton, 
and to learning in which countries American 
cotton is meeting competition with other cot- 
tons. Studies are also under way to deter- 
mine the trends in the consumption of cotton 
as compared with other important fibers, the 
relative positions of each, and their probable 
future relationship. 

2. Quality of cotton consumed in terms of 
grade and staple and the listing of the fab- 
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IRD and wild life in Maryland is experi- 
encing a great deal of trouble in attain- 
ing food due to the drought of the 1929- 

1930 season and the Game Department is 
appealing to farmers to plant a bird-feed 
path this year. 

A public appeal was made last Winter and 
through the cooperation of individuals and 
with free food dispensed by the State wild 
life was carried through its most serious pe- 
riod, but even so food sources have decreased 
over previous years due to the drought. 

On game refuges and shooting preserves 
we have found that the planting of all kinds 
of grain is the greatest aid to bird life. The 
bird-feed patch need not be large, and the 
best method is to seed strips either through 
fields or around them. July is the proper 
month for planting them in buckwheat and 
millet. We hope that agriculturists and oth- 
ers will cooperate with us this season in the 
plans. 

We have also found that ordinary corn, 
left standing, broken at about the center of 
the stalk so that the head will hang down, 
Coraeees excellent food for birds, and espe- 
cially for bob-whites. Therefore, when the 
corn crop is cut in the Fall, birds would be 
greatly benefited if a few stalks are left 
Standing around the edge of the fields. 

At least 90 per cent of the migratory birds 
and practically all of the native species are 
beneficial to agriculturists and without their 
presence it would be impossible to grow agri- 
cultural crops or forests. 


rics and uses into which the qualities of cot- 
ton enter. 


3. Adaptation of cotton to new and ex- 
tended uses, which includes technological 
studies involving the designing of fabrics 
most suitable and economical for different 
uses, with the idea of extending present uses 
and finding new uses for cotton. 


+ *> 


The movement to extend the present uses 
for cotton and to find new uses, had its in- 
ception in the belief that one of the ways to 
the adjustment of the consumption of cotton 
to production is to increase the demand for 
cotton goods. 


The work of cataloging the uses of which 
cotton is now put was begun in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the Summer of 
1926. Early in 1927 this work had made con- 
siderable progress, and a preliminary report 
entitled “A Partial List of Uses of American 
Raw Cotton” was issued. During the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, legislation was enacted 
which authorized and directed the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to conduct scientific research relating 
to the present uses and of discovering new 
uses. 


Shortly before this legislation was enacted, 
the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., formed its 
new uses section. Members of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce, to- 
gether with representatives of this new uses 
section, met and formed what is now known 
as the “new uses committee.” The purpose 
of this committee is to coordinate and to 
promote the work of extending the present 
uses and the discovery of new uses. 


The huge crops of 1925 and 1926 stimulated 
the search for new uses and extension of old 
uses for cotton. This year’s cotton prices are 
adding new stimulus. 


Significant changes in the utilization of 
cotton occurred during the period from 1919 
to 1928, not only in the number of new uses 
and extension of familiar uses, but in the 
proportion of cotton devoted to clothing and 
household uses, and that devoted to industry. 
In 1919, domestic mills consumed 6,000,000 
bales, 50 per cent of which went into cloth- 
ing, 16 per cent into articles for household 
use and 34 per cent into industry; in other 
words, about two-thirds went into clothing 
and household uses and one-third to indus- 
trial uses. By 1928 there had developed this 
change; clothing and household uses con- 
sumed only 35 per cent of the cotton con- 
sumed by American mills, whereas industrial 
uses accounted for 65 per cent. 


The tire industry is perhaps the largest 
single user of cotton. It consumed 700,000 
bales in 1928, or one-tenth of the total cot- 
ton consumed by American mills. Every au- 
tomobile requires in its manufacture, on the 
average, 32 pounds of cotton. For 1929 that 
would aggregate 400,000 bales of cotton used 
by the automobile industry. During 1930, 
however, the number of automobiles manu- 
factured was nearly 2,000,000 under 1929. 
Cotton consumption suffered. 


+ + 


This increased industrialization of cotton 
therefore brings the whole cotton producing 
and manufacturing industry in more inti- 
mate relationship than ever before with the 
ups and downs of business and industry. 

The variety of uses, industry has already 
found for cotton is reasonably good proof 
that industrial utilization of cotton will con- 
tinue to increase. 

Cotton is used in many ways in our indus- 
tries. Estimates, however, are not available 
relative to the quantities used in all indus- 
tries. The artificial leather or pyroxilin- 
coated fabric industry during the cotton year 
ended July 31, 1928, used about 70,000 bales 
of cotton, the oil cloth industry used more 
than 50,000 bales, the boot and shoe industry 
annually uses from 55,000 to 80,000 bales, 
using cotton for shoe linings, uppers, laces, 
and so on. Thousands of bales of cotton are 
required annually for tarpaulins to enclose 
buildings and other structures during cold 
weather, or to protect them from rain. 

Where waterproofing is required, cotton is 
useful. The approaches to thé Holland tun- 
nel, connecting New York and New Jersey, 
consumed 30,000 square yards of cotton. En- 
gineers similarly use cotton products to line 
the foundations of bridges, subways and sky- 
scrapers. Highway engineers have found 
that a cotton membrane imbedded in the 
surface of materials improves the wearing 
qualities of a road, and makes repair easier. 
Leaving the ground for a moment; the air- 
plane industry finds cotton valuable for the 
fabric used to cover the wings of airplanes. 
Col. Lindbergh’s famous “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
for example, on its memorable flight across 
the Atlantic was borne on wings covered with 
a fabric made from American cotton. 

Farmers are also important consumers of 
cotton. Farmers who were interviewed by 
the Department of Agriculture not long ago 
specified 150 articles other than clothing and 
household furnishings, in use on their farms. 
But even with 150 different articles using 
cotton, 60 more were suggested as possibilities 
by these farmers. They suggested cotton 
bagging for cotton, fertilizer bags, cotton- 
picking sheets, rope, potato bags and seed 
bags. 

, + + 


Bags and bagging, in fact, constitute a 
large field in which the use of cotton may be 
extended. The important thing is to develop 
a lightweight cotton bagging that can be sold 
in competition with jute bagging, and then 
to sell cotton on the basis of net weight, so 
that cotton shipped in lightweight bagging 
will not be discriminated against when set- 
tlements are made on the basis of gross 
weights. 

Laundries, flour mills and cement mills 
offer other opportunity in the wholesale and 
retail use of cotton bags and bagging. Four 
commodities alone—cement, rice, flour and 
fertilizer—offer a possible use for 300,000 
bales of the short staple cotton which is 
grown in superabundance in this country. 

Cotton growers cannot afford to leave the 
problem of handling the surplus wholly in 
the hands of industry and scientific research, 
but in these two fields they have allies whose 
importance grows with the years. 
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PROVIDING CHEMISTS 
WITH ADEQUATE TOOLS 


Manner in Which Bureau of Standards Has Helped De- 
velop Uniform Standards for ‘Reagents’ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. ps 


By EDWARD WICKERS 


Specialist in Reagents und Platinum Metals, Division of Chemistry, Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce 


HE remarkable growth of chemical 
T control in industry in the United 

States during the past decade has 
made greatly increased demands on the 
analytical chemist. Upon the accuracy 
of the analyst’s work largely depends 
the quality of the finished chemical 
product. The speed of his work has 
much to do with the smooth operation 
of production schedules. For these rea-\ 
sons it is urgent that all of the analyti- 
cal chemist’s tools be of the best. 


+ + 


One of the most important of his tools 
is a rather large group of materials 
which are used in making chemical an- 
alyses and are known as “reagents” or 
reagent chemicals. Although these ma- 
terials are used in relatively small 
amounts in chemical analysis, the total 
volume of analytical work is so large 
that the production of reagents in itself 
constitutes a highly specialized chemical 
industry of respectable proportions. 


Almost from the beginning of the rea- 
gent industry in the United States the 
producers have attempted to meet the 
demand of chemists for knowledge as to 
the purity of the reagent chemicals they 
were using, by printing on the label of 
the package either an analysis of the 
contents, or the maximum amounts of 
certain impurities which might be pres- 
ent. However, chemists soon discovered 
that the. statements on the labels did 
not always agree with the facts, and 
that implicit faith in the labels might 
lead to serious errors in their results and 
delay in their work. Various remedies 
for this troublesome situation have been 
proposed, the most radical of which was 
that Federal legislation similar to the 
Food and Drugs Act be enacted, making 
manufacturers legally liable for mis- 
statements on the labels of reagent 
packages. 


More temperate minds realized, how- 
ever, that by no means all of the blame 
was to be placed on the reagent pro- 
ducers, and that much work needed to 
be done on the development of uniform 
standards of purity and on the methods 
of test used in judging the purity of the 
materials. 

Numerous attempts were made by 
chemists, through their national organi- 
zation, the American Chemical Society, 
to accomplish the needed standardiza- 
tion through cooperation between inter- 
ested branches of the Government, 
manufacturers and representative users 
of reagent chemicals. The most success- 
ful effort of this sort was initiated in 
1924, when a reorganized committee of 
the American Chemical Society under- 
took the sizable task of preparing a new 
series of standards and tests for reagent 
chemicals. The committee was com- 
posed of men actively engaged in the 
production or testing of chemicals, and 
included members of the staffs of the 
United States Geological Survey, the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, and the 
Bureau of Standards. 

+ + 

Since 1924 this group has prepared 
specifications for about 100 of the most 
used reagents. These standards of qual- 
ity have been adopted by the American 
Chemical Society and are used by the 
Government laboratories in Washington 
in making purchases of reagent chemi- 
cals. The specifications have also won 


the apprdval of reagent manufacturers, 
and undoubtedly will supersede in time 
all other standards for the materials in 
question. The outstanding merits of 
these specifications are that the require- 
ments are much more definitely stated 
than heretofore and that the prescribed 
methods of test are more adequate and 
more quantitative in character. Al- 
though the work of the committee is not 
yet completed, the specifications already 
prepared represent probably 85 per cent 
of the value of all reagent chemicals 
bought. 

Bearing in mind that a purchase spec- 
ification which is not enforced is worse 
than no specification at all, the Bureau 
of Standards for several years has tested 
the reagent chemicals purchased for use 
in its laboratories. Similar testing, cov- 
ering a much larger period, has been 
done by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. 

In order to make its work on these 
materials useful to the public as well, 
the Bureau of Standards recently tabu- 
lated the results of its tests of all rea- 
gents purchased during a two and one- 
half year period beginning July, 1928. 
During this period 173 lots of chemicals 
were bought and tested under the new 
specifications. In addition, 63 lots of 
chemicals for which new standards were 
not yet in effect were tested for con- 
formity to the standards of purity 
printed on the labels. Sixty-five per cent 
of. all the materials tested conformed 
strictly to the requirements. Nine per 
cent very nearly conformed, but 26 per 
cent were definitely not in accordance 
with the requirements, either of the new 
specifications or of the manufa¢turers’ 
labels. The unsatisfactory group in- 
cluded chemicals of many degrees of in- 
feriority, but relatively few of those ex- 
amined, possibly 3 per cent of the total, 
were of extremely poor quality. 

+ + 


Tse chemicals tested were classified 

by types and also by sources. Ex- 
cept for the group of insoluble materials, 
which was much more unsatisfactory 
than the others, no striking differences 
in quality between various types of 
chemicals were noted. Qut of six Amer- 
ican firms producing reagents four were 
represented by their products. Consid- 
erable differences were noted in the suc- 
cess of these producers in meeting the 
requirements of the specifications or of 
their own standards. Although varying 
proportions of the materials of each 
brand were entirely acceptable, the la- 
bels could not have been used as a guide 
to determine which chemicals were sat- 
isfactory and which were not. 

In tabulating the results, attention 
was given to a number of specific cases 
of distinct failure to meet the standards 
of purity. In some instances it was evi- 
dent that adequate methods of testing 
for certain impurities were not known 
by the producers. Other failures appar- 
ently could be laid only to absence of 
testing or very careless testing. The re- 
sults of the entire study indicate that 
the hope for improvement in the quality 
of reagent chemicals lies in the con- 
tinued development of suitable quantita- 
tive methods of test, and the consistent 
application of the improved standards 
and tests by producers, under the stim- 
ulus of the interest and demands of con- 
sumers. 


ees 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of June 27, Rear Admiral Charles E. Riggs, Chief, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Department of the Navy, will discuss the relationship of the Bureau 
to the drug and chemical industry. 








Clinics for Delinquent Children 


Importance of Proper Guidance Stressed 
By DR. PAUL G. TADDIKEN 


Superintendent, St. Lawrence State Hospital, State of New York 


NFLUENCES coming into the life of an 
individual at a critical time may affect his 
whole future career. Counsel and advice 

are most helpful in emergencies. In child- 
hood especially wise guidance in serious sit- 
uations may make for success and harmful 
advice or treatment may cause failure. 


An illustration of the effect of timely guid- 
ance is seen in the following story of a little 
girl who to those around her seemed destined 
for a reformatory or for a hospital for men- 
tal diseases. 


Helen Roe, an 11-year-old child, lived in 
an orphanage where she was becoming dis- 
obedient, surly and difficult to manage. For 
some time the orphanage authorities had 
been annoyed to find the clothing of the 
matron and of various children ripped and 
cut. Clothing in good condition placed in 
lockers in the evening would be found dam- 
aged the next morning. 

Investigation showed that it was invari- 
ably the clothing of the same matron and of 
a certain group of children that was de- 
stroyed. A careful watch was maintained. 
The culprit eluded detection for a time; but 
finally Helen was caught in the act. Al- 


though every effort was made, the superin- ~ 


tendent found it impossible to obtain any ex- 
planation from her, and the conclusion 
reached was that she was an unappreciative, 
incorrigible child, feeble-minded or possibly 
even insane. 

Helen was referred to a child guidance 
clinic. When interviewed by the clinic physi- 
cian, she admitted her guilt, but expressed 





no regret and was unwilling to talk further 
about the matter. Gradually, however, she 
became reassured, and when her confidence 
was established, she emotionally related her 
difficulties. She thought that the matron 
had not understood her, had been unfair to 
her, had administered unjust discipline, and 
had shown special favor to other girls. This 
Helen resented, and became jealous, unhappy 
and depressed. In her dilemma she adopted 
a childish method of revenge and destroyed 
the clothing of the girls and the matron. 

On examination she was found to have 
normal intelligence. As a change in environ- 
ment seemed desirable the clinic arranged to 
have her placed in a private home. Here 
she responded to good treatment, conducted 
herself well, made good progress at school, 
was industrious and helpful about the house 
and showed pfdper affection for those with 
whom she lived. In the course of time she 
graduated from-high school and secured well- 
paying employment. She participated ac- 
tively in church affairs and sang in the 
choir; later she married and became the 
mother of a fine baby girl. She is now a 
healthy, happy woman and mother, a help- 
ful member of society. Her daughter re- 
cently passed all school tests with a rating 
of 100. 


Mental hygiene has reduced the guidance 
of children to a science. Through study and 
experience successful methods of treatment 
have been developed. These methods should 
be everywhere applied in the adjustment of 
problem children. 





Placing Goods in Packages 


as Aid to Consumer + + + 





Widespread Practice on Part of Wholesalers 


Also Viewed as Help 


to Retailer in His Ef- 


forts to Increase Sales of Products 





By WILIAM R. GAGE 


Chief, Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


HE migration of population from rural to 
T urban centers has wrought many changes 

in our civilization. Modern life in our 
cities, to many, means living in apartments. 
The number in a family is smaller. Often 
the wife works. Such conditions brought 
about a necessary change in merchandising 
methods. One of the greatest changes and 
advancements in selling has been the transi- 
tion from bulk sales to package sales. 

+ + 


At one time the chief aim was to sell the 
retailer. Now it is realized that appeal must 
be made to the consumer. The manufac- 
turer can no longer send his barrel of 
pickles, vinegar, molasses, flour, sugar, and 
crackers, or boxes of dried fruit to the store- 
keeper and trust him to tell the consumer 
about them. Rather must he design his 
package to sell itself. 

This revolution of packaging developed 
from the easy-to-pack products to the hard- 
to-pack. Canned and bottled foods were 
probably first in the food line. Then as 
processed foods such as cereals developed it 
became necessary to package them to pro- 
tect the packer’s trade mark. The improve- 
ment of refrigeration and quick freezing 
processes have brought about the possibility 
of packing such hard-to-pack products as 
fresh fish and meat. Fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, although mankind's first food, have 
been the last to be put in packages. Within 
the last few years, however, the tendency 
has been more and more to package even 
these hard-to-package products. 

The advantages of packaged products may 
be divided into three classes, namely, advan- 
tages to manufacturers or wholesalers, to re- 
tailer or dealer, and to consumer or pur- 
chaser. 

For the wholesaler the shipping problem is 
simplified, as is the warehousing, but of 
greatest importance is the opportunity given 
him to emphasize his trade mark and brand 
name. The package is for him a permanent 
advertisement. While it is on the dealer's 
shelves, and when it reaches the consumer's 
pantry, it is still making known the manu- 
facturer. Thus it brings about the repeat 
sales which are the life of business. These 
repeat sales react, of course, to just as much 
advantage for the retail merchant. 

The retailer also profits from packaged 
food in that such wastes as spilling, careless 
measurements, spoilage, are eliminated. His 
store takes on a neater and cleaner appear- 
ance than was possible when bulk foods in 
their clumsy barrels and crates were used. 
His inventory task is more than cut in half. 

Modern merchandising methods as shown 
by the chain store would have been impos- 
sible without packaged foods. The help- 
yourself system would have been almost im- 
possible, had the customer attempted to 
weigh out his own flour and sugar, and wrap 
them up. The fact that fewer clerks are nec- 
essary means, of course, a saving in dollars 
and cents to the retail,merchant, in which 
saving the consumer shares. 

Packaged goods have other advantages for 
the consumer. He is assured a cleanliness 
previously impossible, and he can count on a 
standard quality. Packaging does much to 
insure an honest and quality pack by virtue 
of the fact that the packer is definitely iden- 
tified and has a standard to which he must 
live up, if he is to remain in business. 

+ 

Since the package is intended not only to 
convey the product to the consumer, but also 
to sell the contents it might be well to inves- 
tigate the qualities which influence the suc- 
cess of the package. 

Material is probably one of the first con- 
siderations of the package designer. In very 
early times packages were made of hides and 
skins, but as Cicero said, “Other times, other 
customs,” so our modern packages are quite 
different. Cans, bottles, jars, tubes, boxes of 
wood, or fiber; bags of cotton, paper, burlap, 
are only a few of the present-day package 
materials. The lately perfected cellophane 
has given new impetus to food packaging. 
Its transparent quality lends it to the pack- 
aging of articles which it is desirable to see 
before purchasing. Heads of lettuce and 
other fresh vegetables have been successfully 
packaged in cellophane. Other advantages 
of cellophane, claimed for it by its manufac- 
turers, follow: Moisture proof, oil and grease 
proof, odorless and odor proof, complete pro- 
tection and hygienic qualities. 

Those who are growing and shipping po- 
tatoes will be interested in a modern bag 
development, which is of cotton fabrie mesh. 
Idaho and other potato-producing areas are 
shipping potatoes in this consumer-size 
package. Some advantages of this type bag 
are that it allows for inspection of the con- 
tents, it presents a surface suitable for dis- 
playing the brand, and it allows for ventila- 
tion of the product. A somewhat similar at- 
tractive bag has been developed, which is 
being used by Florida and California orange 
,packers. 

The size of a package depends in some 
eases on the -product it encloses. In most 
cases it can be used as a Sales auxiliary. The 
fact that candy manufacturers have wrapped 
their product in small 5-cent attractive pack- 
ages instead of the former pound and five- 
pound boxes, has increased the sales many 
times. The American people have become 
candy eaters because the manufacturers have 
developed a convenient unit which has made 
possible much wider distribution. 

The shape of a package is controlled not 
only by the product it contains, but also by 
its fitness. Where it is desirable to be able to 
reach to the very bottom and edge of a can, 
it would be unwise to have a square-bot- 
tomed container or one with a small opening. 
Bottles which must be picked up and put 
down often are designed with larger bases to 
give them stability. 

+ + 

Color is an important item in packaging, 
as in every other phase of life. Actual psy- 
chological tests have proven that people re- 
act differently to different colors. Colors, 
even more than words, stimulate feelings, 
meanings, and even ideas. We all know that 
red is the warm color, grading on down 
through orange, yellow and green, to the 
colder blue. Some manufacturers have given 
tests to discover the best color for their par- 

ticular products. It was found orange and 
yellow were the color perference for coffee. 


Color will not only attract and hold the at- 
tention and interest of the purchaser, but it 
adds to the memory value of the product. 
Properly used color creates a pleasant feeling 
tone, and as such helps in creating in the 
consumer a willingness to buy. 

Just as with color, so varieties of typog- 
raphy on a package tends to give different 
effect. Large, thick black letters would be 
quite out of place on a perfume bottle, but 
might be used to good advantage on a ce- 
ment bag. Different kinds of type may ex- 
press quality, dignity, durability, and other 
traits, and with color, makes a picture, and 
adds to the memory value of the package. 

+ + 

While the outside of a package has long 
been looked upon as of advertising value, the 
added desirability of the package insert is 
often neglected. This package insert has the 
ability to deliver a message to the consumer, 
when he is in the most receptive mood, when 
he is about to use the product. It may de- 
scribe new uses for the product, or the proper 
way to use it. One potato wholesaler, who 
put the potatoes in convenient consumer- 
sized boxes, believed that women did not 
really know how to get the most good from 
potatoes, so he made up a package insert 
telling the proper method of preparation. 
The resulting additional sales more than 
justified the extra expense. Package inserts 
may be used to advertise other products of 
the manufacturer; to get names of present 
and potential customers; to obtain sugges- 
tions as to new uses of the product; to ob- 
tain interest and good will of children, and 
as 4 continual advertisement of the product 
itself. 

The present depression has necessitated an 
active rather than passive approach in sell- 
ing even the staple foods. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is prevalent, so the manufacturer who 
can show some advantage for his product is 
the one who gets the sales. Good products 
deserve a good sendoff, for a quality article 
is judged by its appearance. 

The development of packaging and refrig- 
eration has removed the seasonal barrier to 
a great extent. Yesterday, for example, the 
consumer could only buy fruit and vegetables 
in season, but today, fresh, canned, and dried 
fruits and vegetables are available regardless 
of season. Science is making continual im- 
provements in packaging and refrigeration 
which development is further extending the 
producer’s markets. 

An example may be cited in the case of the 
freezing of orange juice in California and 
Florida. This product may be stored for 
some time and shipped great distances. It 
is reported that 1,500,000 gallons of orange 
juice was frozen in Florida this year. The 
frozen product is being distributed in New 
York, Washington, and other eastern cfties 
in convenient size containers by the milk 
man. Progress is also being made in the 
freezing of fish and meat cuts which bring 
these products to the consumer in packages. 

+ a 

This change from bulk to package han- 
dling of goods is of interest to the farmer 
and manufacturer inasmuch as distribution 
for their products is increased, and an appeal 
is being made to the consumer through these 
packages, which tends to increase the con- 
sumption of farm and orchard products. 
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HERE are now 81 tuberculosis clinics held 
T regularly in all sections of New Jersey. 

The State and county sanatoriums, the 
tuberculosis leagues, the general hospitals 
and other health agencies have united in a 
common cause and have established these 
clinics to assist in the fight against tuber- 
culosis. 

These clinics, 65 of which are staffed by 
tuberculosis experts of the New Jersey Sana- 
torium at Glen Gardner, provide complete 
diagnostic services to the various communi- 
ties. The physicians in charge make recom- 
mendations on the basis of the diagnosis and 
provide for sanatorium care for those cases 
which they believe will be most benefited by 
hospitalization. 

These clinics are vitally interested in the 
preventive aspect of tuberculosis work. Per- 
sons who have been in close contact with 
tuberculous patients are also examined. Spe- 
cial attention is given to children inasmuch 
as they are especially susceptible. Diets are 
prescribed for undernourished. children so 
that they will be strengthened to such a de- 
gree that tuberculosis will be warded off. 
Clinic workers also investigate the home con- 
dition of each patient entering a sanatorium 
to correct whatever conditions have been con- 
tributory to his breakdown, so that other 
members of the home will be protected from 
unfavorable conditions and so that when the 
patient returns to’ his home, his chances for 
cure will be bettered. 

Aside from the preventive aspect the clin- 
ics perform an important service in super- 
vising the home conditions of persoms await- 
ing admission to sanatoriums and in educat- 
ing the prospective patient to the discipline 
(such as rest periods and proper diet) for 
which sanatorium life calls. In cases where 
the wage earner of a family has been inca- 
pacitated by tuberculosis the clinic social 
workers attempt to secure financial aid for 
the family until the tuberculous person is 
again permitted by his physician to return 
to work. 

The clinic staff also provides, for the pa- 
tient leaving a tuberculosis hospital, the 
after care necessary to effect a complete cure. 
When the patient returns home. the clinic 
social workers attempt to find employment 
of a type which will not prove so strenuous 
as to aggravate the tuberculous condition. 
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